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A CORRESPONDENT writes:—An amusing 
contretemps occurred in Edinburgh last Satur- 
day, which provided not a little entertainment 
to the promenaders on thé’ sunny side of 
Princes Street. About noon '4 body of eight 
sandwich men were gravely parading along the 
side of the gutter, each bearing a ‘single letter 
of the name SARASATE; and thus announc- 
ing to the public that the great Spanish violinist 
would perform in’ the city in the afternoon. 
They had been parading some hours, and the 
air was raw and cold. About mid-day one of 
the “letters” lost his position. It is not known 
whether-he had retired to a neighbouring bar 
to satisfy the cravings of his inner man, or 
whether his desertion from the ranks was due’ 
to mere cussedness: But certain it is that an’ 
altercation arose between the T and the E at 
the end‘ of the guéwe. It appears that the E’' 
insisted upon getting before the T, and that 
the latter’s sense of orthography was thereby 
shocked, and he resented being put last.‘ Asa 
consequence, the’ foreguard ‘ofthe’ little band 
stopped and came back’ to remonstrate with the’| 
disputants, and the whole °6f the: léttérs ’ got $6" 
mixed that it was impossible’ to ‘set themselves | 
right again. °~ A. scramble: ensued, ‘arid’ shortly” ' 
afterwards’ ‘the ‘ passers-by: began to inquire ‘of 
each other the meaning of the mystic symbols’ 
—SATARAES. '“ Some ornie® pointed’ ’ out * to’ 
the leader that there’ was ‘something wrong,’ 
and when'last' the béfogged band of sandwich- 
men were seen they ‘were makigg ‘fast for’ 
Messrs. Paterson &’ Sons (who had the honour 
of engaging the great artist), the letters reading: 
something like this“ETSASARA'! B tg) 
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Poor PIaNo,- ‘PLAYER, (apologetically) ‘ | 
“ Really, I don’t give much time.to my: music.” | 
MUSICIAN (with a shudder of. aeaagee i — 


hi 





of stuck: her | hendvowt of the: window, end) realledy 


WANTED A LIAR.—Here is-a* little tale that 
will be appreciated by everybody, as it was by 
' the principals—but just @ little late. During 
the painting of a certain picture ‘at the Art 
Academy it was found that a lyre was neces- 
sary.’ The acddemy was searched high ‘and 
low for one, and so was the town. ‘None of the 
muslé stores possessed the now: doubly indis- 
‘pensable article. The greatest ‘amount of 
embarrassment was caused in ‘the visits to the 
music stores. Two young ladies went out in 
search of the’ lyre, 0 one as a ‘moral Support to 
the other. 

“Do ‘you keep a lyre?” was the startling 
query that wa put to the smiling clerk who 
came forward, ‘and with ‘folded harids at the 
top button of his coat waited with, a half bow, 
all’attention. “ 

“Do we keep a miss? Ah, well, we, ah 
do hot considér one ‘just altogether: indispens- 
able; in fact, we conduct’ ‘our’ business on 80} 
steidtly ‘an honest basis” — ; 

“Oh-h-h 1”was all the young lady said, as” 
with crimson face’she departed with her ‘moral 
support, banging’ the door. They would be 
more ¢arefal at'the next place. 


“Have’ you any lyrés'?*' was: ‘asked of the |’ 


proprietor ofthe next place across the stréet. 
The'proprietot codlly turned to a tall, blond 
‘young’man and’ said)" ** 
“Phere, miss, is the greatest liar on earth.” 
The ladies did not faint, but they wanted to. 
‘And they departed for ‘a’ caramel foundry for 
succulent consolation. — Cincinnati Times Star. 
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ACCYNICAL. old: bachelor lives: with :bis, dog | 


in-a fiat.,. As he'was looking. out:of his window, ') 
|: Miss: Williams, who; tives’ in: the: flat: below, | 


UP - 
"Your nasty dog barks all-night:” 7 
 But-he doest’t play on the pisino all day.” - 
The lower window came down with a bang 





SHe: “Ah! Miss Ashby is going to give 
us a solo, and she is the best parlour singer I 
know.” | ; 

HE: “Yes, I'd. rather hear her sing than | 
any one else. She sings so well—and then she 
never insists on interrupting the conversation.” 

Wa , &o¢ 

OPERA MANAGER (to departing spectator) : 
“' Beg pardon, sir, but there are two more acts.” 
“Yes, I. know it. That's. why I’m going.” 
Fitegende Blaetter. 

+4 

Au, play a little before you go, pro 
“1 would like ‘to, Miss Emma, but it’s aha 
late, ‘and I ‘might’ disturb the neighbours.” 
“ Oh, ‘don’t bother ‘about the neighbours. 
Besides, they poisoned our dog last week.” 

$d 


AN Américas. has, invented an “adjustable 
pianoforte mute,” and Vladimir de Pachmann is 


,* sure.that itiwill prove a great blessing to all 
| who play, or intend learning to. play the piand- 


forte.” It. strikes us that the neighbours. will 


Rareaneg manesiey De ashe 
Oe s 
THE with the underdone baritone who 
said 't 2 ala ailt*a Choi cehliadhtp Webi: 


{edule til, based Seth coed alps 
circus, a 


cathedral, or an army, ought to have 
‘a dentitt pull his voice for his want of gallantry. 
gh eee 
Ir is-retharkable' to what an extent -sehne: 


|; ment may bei carried. ‘There is in this city a 
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ISS FANNY DAVIES, who has lately 
been giving recitals on the Continent 
with great success, appeared at the 
Crystal Palace, November 14, and 

gave a sympathetic rendering of the Schumann 
Concerto.. The programme on November 21 
included .Mr. Hamish. MacCunn’s pictorial 
Overture,, “Land of the Mountain and the 
Flood,” one of the composer's earliest and best 
works. In this and in .Beethoven’s inspiriting 
Symphony in A, Mr. Manns and his men 
distinguished themselves, Herr Stavenhagen 
played Beethoven's Concerto in G, but not in the 
most satisfactory manner; in his solos, how- 
ever, he was more successful, and received an 
encore. Miss Charlotte Walker, an American 
prima donna with a fine voice, was the vocalist. 
Master Gérardy played the Volkmann ’Cello 
Concerto in A minor, the work in which he 
had been heard two days previously at Mr. 
Henschel’s third concert ; and he again excited 
wonder and won applause. Mr. Philip New- 
bury, tenor singer, made a favourite début. 
On December 5 the programme was devoted 
to the works of the great Salzburg master, in 
commemoration of the 1ooth anniversary of 
his death. Sir G. Grove in the programme- 
book reminded us of the great change in the 
position of music since Mozart’s day. He sees 
“great danger of 18th century music becoming 
obsolete,” and that he philosophically declares 
to be “the penalty we pay for progress,” adding 
sympathetically, “but oh! let us put it off as 
long as possible.” The fashions of this world 
have changed and will probably continue to 
change, and in none of the fine arts is this 
more perceptible than in music. The Requiem 
Mass was selected as the principal work of the 
afternoon, and if it be not the master’s opus 
magnum, it serves admirably for an 7 memoriam 
performance. It was written as the mighty 
master was about to enter into the valley of the 
shadow of death; it. was, in fact, left in- 
complete, and Mozart departed this life with 
the sheets of the unfinished score strewn upon 
his bed. The solo vocalists were Miss Anna 
Williams, Miss Marian M‘Kenzie, Messrs. 
Henry Piercy and Norman Salmond. The 
Crystal Palace Choir was at its best. The 
programme included the “ Masonic Dirge,” 
written by the composer for two distinguished 
Freemasons who died in 1785 : the music, a 
short Adagio, has beauty and deep feeling. 
The “Jupiter” Symphony of course found a 
place. Next to the opera of “ Don Giovanni,” 
this noble work has, perhaps, found the greatest 
favour with the public. It was magnificently 
performed under Mr. Manns’ direction. The 
concert-room was quite full, On December 
12, Mr. F. H. Cowen conducted his Scandi- 
navian Symphony, a work which has made 
his name known far and wide: he was 
cordially received. Mdlle. Clothilde Kleeberg 
played Beethoven's early Concerto in C, and 
was much applauded for her rendering of some 
short-solos. There will be the usual Christmas 
break, and the concerts will be resumed on 
February 13. 


“The greatest of all Pianofortes—the Stein- 
way Pianofortes—London and New, York.’— 
ADv. 





ene Ysaye; Ries, Straus,-and De M 
ve an exceedin ge ndering of Sehe s 
souabadie: dears Quartet in D ae at the Monday |. 


Popular Coneert’ on Novémber: 30, and the | ' 
eminent Belgian violinist also delighted his | 
audience with the Beethoven Romance in-F, 
and a Spohr piece by way of encore. The 
pianist was Mdlle. Szumowska, a pupil of 
Paderewski’s, and her solo, Chopin’s Sonata 
in B minor. The young lady has a splendid 
technique, and her playing is full of animation ; 
and yet she did not bring out.aJl the romantic 
charm and poetry of the Polish composer. So, 
too, in the Beethoven Sonata in C minor for ; 
pianoforte and violin, which she played with M. 
Ysaye, the style was not always sufficiently 
noble ; in the Scherzo and Finale, however, she 
was heard to great advantage. Mrs. Helen 
Trust sang a quaint song by Jackson, and 
two of Massenet’s delicate songs with much 
success. 

On the following Saturday (December 5) 
there was, of course, a Mozart programme, and 
Mr. Chappell had little difficulty in selecting 
works representative of the great composer. 
The programme included the fine Divertimento 
in B flat for strings and French horn, the 
nobJe Fantasia and Sonata in C minor played 
by Sir C. Hallé in his best manner. Lady 
Hallé was leading violinist, and her admirable 
playing was fully appreciated. Mr. Santley 
was the vocalist. On the following Monday 
Mr. Leonard Borwick was the pianist, and he 
gave a particularly neat and intelligent per- 
formance of Bach’s Partita in C. minor, an 
agreeable change from the light pianoforte 
pieces so often selected. On Monday (Decem- 
ber 14) Lady Hallé led Beethoven’s so-called 
“ Harp” Quartet in E flat (Op. 74), and played 
with great power and fine feeling; she was 
ably supported by MM. Ries, Straus, and 
Howell. The programme included an inter- 
esting novelty—two new quartets and some 
new gipsy songs by Brahms (Op. 112); the 
music is most delicate and refined, and in every 
way characteristic of the composer. They were 
admirably sung by Mesdames Henschel and 
Fassett, and MM. Shakespeare and Henschel ; 
the quartets were repeated, and some of the 
gipsy songs. Miss Adelina de Lara played 
Schumann’s Etudes Symphoniques with good 
taste, but not sufficient power. Lady Hallé 
played an interesting Adagio of Mozart’s with 
pianoforte accompaniment. 

Mr. Henschel gave his third Symphony Con- 
cert on Thursday, November 26, when Master 
Jean Gerardy performed Volkmann’s difficult 
and showy ’Cello Concerto in A minor in a most 
brilliant manner. He was applauded most 
enthusiastically. A spirited rendering of Beet- 
hoven’s Symphony in A was another attractive 
feature of the evening. The programme in- 
cluded the Charfreitags-Zauber from Wagner’s 
“ Parsifal,” in which Mr. John Probert and Mr. 
Plunkett Greene rendered efficient aid; the 
Magic Flute Overture, and bh o Huldi- 
gungs- Marsch.” 

Sefior Sarasate’s third and last concert, 
November 23, drew, -as usual, an immense 
audience. The programme commenced with 
Beethoven’s “ Kreutzer” Sonata, in which Mme. 
Berthe Marx took part. The other duets were 
Saint-Saéns’ Sonata (Op. 75), and a character-' 
istic Suite by Goldmark ; there were also ‘solos 
for violin and for pianoforte. Sejior Sarasate: 
was received with great enthusiasm. 

Sir. Charles Hallé commenced his series of 





STEINWAY & SONS, Pianoforte Makers, by | 
special appointment to Her Majesty the Queen 
and. Their. Ro ‘mia ale peb and.) 
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the programme, including Beethoven’s Sym- 
phony in A, Schumann’s Pianoforte Concerto, 
and Weber’s “ Oberon” Overture, did not tempt 
the public in large numbers. There was a 
much better attendance at the second concert, 
December 4, at which Lady Hallé made her 
first appearance in London this season. She 
played Vieuxtemps’ Adagio and Rondo with 
perfect intonation, charm, and brilliancy, and 
was received with deafening applause. Sir 
Charles conducted the instrumental movements 
from Berlioz’s Dramatic Symphony, “Romeo 
and Juliet,” with his customary skill and enthu- 
siasm: the music of the French ‘composer 
seems to have a specially inspiriting ‘effect on 
him. . The concert opened bias the superb 
“ Leonora,” No: 3. 

An orchestral concert was given, November 
25, at St. James’s Hall, by the famous ’cellist, 
Herr David Popper. Saint-Saéns’ showy Con- 
certo in A minor enabled him to display his 
fine tone and brilliant technique. But he also 
appeared as a composer, and a “ Requiem ” for 
three violoncellos, played by himself and by 
the distinguished artists MM.° Delsart and 
Howell, proved an attractive novelty.. The 
concert-giver was also heard in a Suite from 
his own pen: a series of . cleverly - written, 
pleasing pieces for orchestra, with obligato 
‘cello solo. The effective orchestration de- 
serves special mention. . 

The Royal Albert Hall Society gave a per- 
formance of Dr. Stanford’s “ Eden” on November 
18, with Miss Macintyre, Mme. Hope Glenn, and 
Messrs. Ben. Davies and Henschel as soloists. 








As the work was noticed .on the. occasion of its : 


production at Birmingham, it must. now suffice 
to say that the performance under Mr. Barnby’s 
direction was a fine one, and that the composer 


at the close .was well received. There was.a 


special “ Mozart” concert on Saturday evening 


by the same Society, the “Requiem” and the. 


“Jupiter” Symphony (under the able direction _. 


of Mr. Henschel) forming the principal items of 
the. programme. 


Only a brief space remains to notice some of 


the recitals during the past few weeks. . Master 
Max Hambourg gave an ambitious programme 


at .the Steinway Hall (November, 20)—one, . 


indeed, which would be considered .no easy 


task even for a pianist of ripe years. In some; 
of the pieces he was overweighted, but he gave » 


a very good account of himself in Beethoven’s 
C_minor. Variations,.and Bach’s. Toccata and 


Fugue in C minor. Mdlle. Clothilde Kleeberg . 


held two pianoforte recitals at Princes’ Hall 
(November 25 and .December 2). Of rising 
pianists this lady is one of the most intelligent. 


She interprets music. of different schools in a . 
sound manner, though, at times, she may be a. 
little too demonstrative. Sheexcels particularly . 
in light,.modern music .of .the. better . kind... 
Herr Stavenhagen’s recital.at St. James’s Hall, 
November 24,, was successful. He. played; 


Beethoven’s Sonata in.A flat (Op. 26), and... 
some Chopin and Liszt pieces, Mme. Staven-; ; 


— 


hagen_pleased..greatly. in. songs, by, Mozart, © 


Lassen,,etc. Mr, Frederick. Dawson gave a: 


recital at Steinway. Hall (December, 10). This.. 


young English pianist is exceedingly clever, 
but he must beware Of exaggeration. Mdlle. 
Yrrac, a young Dutch violinist, made a most 


favourable abut at Princes’ Hall: on: the. same 


afternoon. b 
The Bach Choir snes a a particitarly interests 


eo 


ing concert at St. James's Hall on December 15. . 


Mozart's...“ Requigm,” was rendered in an im- 
pressive Seg Mrs.. Henschel, Miss 
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Hilda Wilson, Mr, Houghton; and Mr. Plunkett 
Greeneas solbists.. The second part of Act I. of 

Wagner's “ Parsifal” formed a striking, though 
effective, contrast. The Bach Choir and their 
zealous conductor; Professor Stanford, deserve 
great credit for this performance : the many 
good points outweighed the few imperfections, 
MM. Plunkett Greeneand Henschel both de- 
claimed their parts in their very best- manner. 
“ Parsifal” in a concert-room is not altogether 
in the right place, but, nevertheless, the: per- 


formance revealed some of the grandeur, at any | 


rate, of the music.‘ 

A concert was given at the Beethoven Rooms 
on Wednesday, December 16, by the pupils of 
the Brixton School of Music. ‘There was ‘some 
careful and. intelligent playing, and of the 
various performances we would single out that 
of Mendelssohn’s Capriccio in B minor by Miss 
Pain, and the rendering of Liszt’s Etude in D 
flat by Miss C. Wilmot. Miss Louise Philipps, 
accompanied by Miss Mary Carmichael, sang 
a pleasing song by Agatha Backer-Gréndahl, 
and Brahms’ Minnelied. Miss Stocken (prin- 
cipal of the school) and Mr. F. Hartvigron 


ended the programme with Liszt’s “ Mazeppa,” | ~ 


arranged for two pianos. 





How to Practise. 
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We publish in our Music Supplement each month, 
for our young readers, a short piece by some one of 
the great masters, with explanatory remarks, which 
we hope may help them to understand and practise with 
pleasure the beautiful works which have interested and 
delighted generations of earnest students. 


HE “Tambourin” of Rameau, placed 
before our young students this month, 
presents no very serious difficulties, 
although it will require careful study if 

it is to be properly performed. 

The left-hand part is very simple indeed, the 
only mistake into which one is likely to fall is 
that of neglecting the rests. It may be men- 
tioned, also, that the chords must be boldly and 
rather heavily played, all the notes sounding 
exactly together, except, of course, at bars 24 
and 44, where there is a stretch of a tenth. 

In the right-hand part it will be observed that 
the ornaments are all of one kind, the M/ordente 
(German, Schneller). They are written in full, 
and the fingering given at bars 2, 4, 6, etc., will 
be found very useful for many other pieces. 
The time should be kept very steady, the tone 
should be full and equal, The hand must be 
kept as loose as possible. A short trill of five 
semiquavers may be, substituted for the JZor- 
dente wherever it is given, except at bars 3 and 
4,19 and 20, 39 and 40, where the trill would 
not be suitable. 





Bupa-Pesr has a law. requiring that 5 per cent. .of 
the gross receipts from concerts and recitations given 
by foreign artists shall be paid into the poor fund. 
This ordinance has been systematically evaded for 
years, and the. fund defrauded of hundreds of thou- 
sands of florins, . This has‘been accomplished in the 
following simple manner. The concert or other per- 
formance. was advertised: to take place for the benefit 
of a specified local charity, the latter receiving some 
thirty to fifty florins for the use of its name, he rest 
of the money going to'the'qusagers. 
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Dr. Morton, Pianist. 
Mrs. MorTON, Violinist 
Miss SEATON, Soprano, 


freshing to find a composer who for- 

sakes the popular field of gavottes, 
romances, and album leaves, and has the 
courage to devote himself to such serious work 
as the writing of sonatas. Mr. Woycke is one 
of these rare musicians whose pluck is to be 
admired, in view of the present state of musical 
taste in this country. He has lately published 
two sonatas for pianoforte, entitled “ Capri- 
cieuse” and “ Héroique” respectively (Paterson 
& Sons, Edinburgh). These form the sixth 
and seventh sonatas, published by the same 
composer, three of the earlier ones being for 
piano and violin. The two of which I have 
been speaking, although belonging to the class 
of compositions which are generally termed 
“serious,” by no means deserve the often syn- 
onymous epithet of “dry.” The “ Capricieuse” is 
perhaps the more generally attractive of the 
two, as it is also the easiest to play. An Intro- 
duction of:a few bars only leads into a movement 
marked “ il piu presto possibile,” which is pleas- 
. ing and graceful in character, if not distinguished 
by any very decided individuality. The Inter- 
mezzo, which forms the second movement, is 
piquant and original, but the key of seven 
sharps will-scarcely recommend it to the average 
amateur, This is followed by a short Adagio, 
which contains some of the best and most 
interesting writing .of the whole work: The 
closing movement is a brilliant and effective 
Allegro, which offers more opportunities for 
the display of nimble. fingers than the pre- 
ceding portions. The ‘‘ Héroique” is a more 
ambitious piece of work,. The first movement 
after the introduction, an Allegro ma non 
troppo, is the longest and most elaborately 


R. MORTON. In these days of small 
things in music, as in all else, it is re- 


'| worked up, but the-Finale is particularly spirited 


and dashing, beginning zizdo, rising to con 
Juoco, continuing accelerando, and ending pre- 
cipitato, The rather exaggerated tone of 
these marks: of expression is the chief defect 
that 1 have to find with Mr. Woycke’s com- 
position. To turn to another subject, I have 
here a bright and well-written harvest anthem, 
called’ “ The Earth is full,” by‘Edward Craston 
(Novello, Ewer, & Co.). The words are taken. 
from the Psalms and from Hosea. _ The ‘music 
is sufficiently simple in style to be performed 





by a well-trained parochial choir, anid as ‘such: 





oii S wy 


Miss CoLtins; - Contralte. 
Mr. Trevor, . Tenor. 
Mr. Boyne, . ‘ . Baritone. 


will be welcomed by many organists, since” 
compositions of this kind are none too plentiful. 

Trevor. 1am thankful they are not. I con- 
sider that choir-trainers are much too ambitious 
asarule. Formerly, hymns were thought good 
enough for even large town charches, but now 
nearly every country choir thinks it necessary 
to slaughter an anthem, at least at festival 
services. I would infinitely rather hear a simple 
hymn well sung, than even a moderately correct 
performance of an anthem. It is just the same 
in cookery. Every one with any taste would 
prefer a well-cooked ne to a messy 
made dish. 

Dr. M. \ am rather inclined to agree with 
you. But we must take into account the diffi- 
culties of the choirmaster in keeping together 
a voluntary choir. He must interest his pupils, 
and allow them to satisfy their ambition, and 
compete with other choits; otherwise, they 
will refuse to attend the practices. After all, 
if nobody else enjoys the anthem, the singers 
do so most thoroughly. My other pieces to- 
day are, first, the September number of the 
Organist’s Magazine of Voluntaries (Publishing 
Office, 44 Fleet Street), which contains a short 
Larghetto by W. H. Maxfield, a Postlude on 
“Winchester Old,” by W. Wright, and a 
Melody by Arthur Berridge; secondly, the 
Holyrood Album of Scottish Melodies, arranged 
for the American organ or harmonium by Dr. 
Rimbault (Paterson & Sons). There are not 
many easy secular pieces for these instruments, 
therefore this album, which contains rather 
bald arrangements of some of the best known 
Scotch melodies, may be found useful as a 
relaxation for young learners. 

' Miss Seaton. 1 have a song called “ Asleep,” 
by Halfdan Kjerulf (Stanley Lucas, Weber, & 
Co., London). This is a charming little com- 
position in Kjerulf’s most graceful style, and is 
suitable to a light soprano of the Mrs. Henschel 
type: The German.words, by Bjérnson, are: - 
very pretty, but Marzial’s translation is feeble, 

and has ‘not even the merit of being literal. 
“My Shepherd. Boy”: is a. song by Charles 
Fogg, adapted by the composer from the 
entracte.“\dylle. Ecossaise” (Stanley Lucas, 
Weber, & Go.).. The melody of this song is not 
unpleasing, but.I should not have thought it. 
was worth being made to do duty twice over, 





unless its composer were badly off for ideas: 
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The eit by Hilda Scott, a are quite unusually 
bad, being scarcely above the level of the songs 
in the English translations of operatic librettos. 
Another Scotch song is called “ Farewell to my 
Hame.” This is set to an old air, harmonised 
by Alfred Stella (Paterson & Sons, Edinburgh). 
It is rather an attractive little composition, 
both words and music being of a quaintly 
simple style, and containing a good deal of 
national character. I have also several part- 
songs to-day. First, the Pastoral Album, con- 
taining six two-part songs, written by Edward 
Oxenford, composed by Alfred Moffat (Pater- 
son & Sons). These songs are what in Hindo- 
stan .would be called autumn and winter “ rags.” 
They are entitled “The Happy Shepherd,” 
“Farewell to Summer,” The Harvesters,” 
‘Autumn Leaves,” “A Winter’s Morning,” 
and a “Yule-tide Carol,” respectively. These 
are all equally easy and simple, but I think the 
two last are the most likely to be generally 
popular. Lastly, | have four numbers of the 
Strathearn Collection of Part-Songs, as sung 
by Mr. Lambeth’s Balmoral Choir (Paterson 
& Sons). They consist of “ Love’s Farewell,” 
by E. R. Dibdin ; “ My Heather Hills,” arranged 
by J. Sneddon ; “Scotland Yet,” arranged by J. 
Sneddon ; and “ The Last Rose of Summer,” by 
J. Fleming. These are well got up publica- 
tions, and may be bought at the very moderate 
price of twopence or threepence each. 

Trevor. We all seem deluged with Scotch 
songs to-day. I have a volume of twenty-five 
Scotch ballads, to which the accompaniments 
have been written by Mr. Hamish MacCunn 
(Paterson & Sons). As the publishers remark 
in a preface, Mr. MacCunn’s name is a guaran- 
tee for the high excellence of the work, It was 
a pity to include so many well-known songs in a 
collection of this kind. In every volume of Scotch 
songs that has ever been issued, I imagine “Auld 
Robin Gray,” “ Robin Adair,” and “Coming thro’ 
the Kye,” have founda place. Weall have them, 
and we all know them only too well. But that 
splendid publication, Songs of the North, has 
shown us what undreamt of treasures Scotland 
possesses, only waiting to be discovered and 
brought out of obscurity. A few less familiar 
examples of Scotch ballads have been included 
in this new album. “In the Garb of Old Gaul” 
is a spirited baritone song, as far as the melody 
is concerned ; but the words, though intended 
to be very vigorous and dashing, have a trick 
of dropping into something dangerously akin to 
prose. For example, in the lines— 


‘* No effeminate customs our sinews unbrace, 
No luxurious tables enervate our race.” 


Two songs that deserve to be better known are 
Burns’ “ Love will venture in,” and “I wish I 
were where Gadie rins;” but I am not sure that 
among the less familiar ballads, the one that 
takes my fancy most is not “Saw ye Johnnie 
comin’?” which, trifle though it is, has quite 
the genuine ring, and is instinct with “pawky” 
Scotch humour. 

Miss Collins. What does that word “ pawky” 
really mean? 

Trevor. | haven't the least idea, but I have 
imagination enough to perceive that it expresses 
that kind of humour which we consider peculiarly 
Scotch, and therefore I use it boldly, unblush- 
ingly. But to return to “Saw ye Johnnie comin’?” 
It is the sort of song that Madame Antoinette 
Sterling would make the rage, in the same 
manner as she did with “ We're a’ noddin’.” I 
have yet another Scotch song called “ Meenie,” 
words by William Black, music by Alfred Stella 
(Paterson & Sons). This is not so intensely 
national as the ballads I have just been describ- 
ing, but it is a decidedly pretty modern Cale- 
donian composition, and rendered all the more 











attractive from the fact that the words are much 
above the average, as might be expected from 
Mr. William Black. Lastly, I have a moral 
song called “The Earth and Man,” by J. E. 
Barkworth (Paterson & Sons). I don’t care for 
the music ; morality does not seem to have an 
inspiring effect on Mr. Barkworth. But the 
“ poem,” as it is ambitiously called, by the Rev. 
Stopford Brooke, is rather pretty. 

Mrs. Morton. | brought with me to-day the 
scores of some of the principal novelties pro- 
duced at the Birmingham Festival: Dvordk’s 
“ Requiem,” Stanford’s “Eden,” and Mac- 
kenzie’s “ Veni Creator Spiritus” (Novello, Ewer, 
& Co.). But as some of you heard them per- 
formed, and the rest have read all about them 
in the papers, it is quite unnecessary for me 
to describe them, especially so long after the 
event. 

Boyne. 1 have got a really fine German song, 
called “Tannhiuserlied,” by A. von Mosengeil 
(Stanley Lucas, Weber, & Co., London). The 
text is by Julius Wolff. It will be thought, 
perhaps, that both composer and poet are bold 
men thus to enter into the lists with Wagner. 
Personally, however, I have always looked upon 
Tannhauser’s song in the famous contest at 
Wartburg, as represented in Wagner's opera, as 
a tantalising disappointment. Fancy a Minne- 
singer, or rather a group of the most celebrated 
Minnesingers of the day, trying to outdo each 
other on their own special subject of love. 
What might not have been expected if the 
composer had but risen to the occasion. But 
Wagner, being the most contradictory man that 
ever lived, preferred to surprise rather than to 
please, and put into the mouths of his unfor- 
tunate Minnesingers a string of the dreariest 
and flattest declamatory recitatives. I am glad 
to say that Herr von Mosengeil has taken a 
different view of the subject. He has produced 
a really striking and original song, instinct 
with fire and passion, a song such as Tann- 
hauser, if he had lived in the nineteenth century, 
need not have disdained to sing. It is a com- 
position even better fitted for the concert-room 
than the drawing-room, and I, for one, should 
like to hear it sung by Mr. Santley or Mr. 
Henschel. A very different style of song is 
“ My Mary,” words by Cowper, music by Alfred 
Hollins (Stanley Lucas, Weber, & Co.). In the 
text Cowper shows himself in his saddest, 
sickliest mood. It was really rather a funny 
idea to resuscitate such a specimen of the poet 
whereon to hang a little modern melody. To 
be in keeping with the poetry, the tune should 
have been of a sentimental, curly, bygone type, 
such as our great-grandmothers used to copy 
into their MS. music-books, Mr. Hollins’ 
setting is far from elaborate, but it is of the 
conventional modern ballad order. “The 
Lord of Bray,” by Alfred Stella (Paterson & 
Sons), is not a bad man’s song. Without being 
in the least original, it has some “go” and dash 
about it, and if sung very loud by a big man 
with a big, bass voice, would probably mightily 
please the popular taste. 

Miss Seaton. 1 have a song called “The 
Silver Cord,” by Alfred Hollins (Stanley Lucas, 
Weber, & Co.). This is described as a “sacred 
song,” but a sacred ballad would be nearer the 
mark. The tune is of the most commonplace 
secular type, and the accompaniment both mean- 
ingless and conventional. It really seems quite 
profane to set pseudo-religious words to such 
music. It is a relief to turn from this sacred 


pot-boiler to such a comparatively inoffensive 
composition as.“ A Voite of Old,” by Oliver 
King (Stanley Lucas, Weber, & Co.). If it had 
not a waltz refrain, and if the “Voice” did not 
hold forth jin six flats, this would be an unobjec- 
tionable, if not particularly. thrilling, little song.. 
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RS.» HENSCHEL, one of the most 
popular concert - singers of the day, 
was born at Columbus, Ohio, in 
1860, and from early childhood 

showed signs of musical talent. She studied 
with her uncle, Charles R. Hayden, and after- 
wards with Madame Rudersdorff. She sang at 
concerts in America, but after some time 
decided to go to Paris, where she placed her- 
self under Madame Viardot-Garcia and Manvel 
Garcia. She made her first appearance, under 
her maiden name,—Miss Lilian Bailey,—in 
London at a Philharmonic concert, May 1879, 
when she sang an air of Handel’s, and from 
that day down to the present moment her repu- 
tation has ever been on the increase. Her 
pleasing and well-trained voice will explain to 
a great extent this success; but her simple yet 
earnest manner have done much to enhance 
nature’s gifts and teachers’ training. 

In 1881 Miss Bailey married Mr. George 
Henschel, with whom she had been studying 


from the time of her arrival in London, and in 


1885 commenced the Vocal Recitals, given by 
Mr. and Mrs. Henschel, which have always 
proved prominent features of the musical 
season, and which so grew in popularity, that 
last summer St. James’s Hall had to be engaged 
in place of Princes’ Hall. Mrs. Henschel’s réper- 
toive is extensive, and she can do justice alike 
to the composers of the so-called classical and 
romantic schools. She sings, too, in Italian, 
German, French, and English. It is impossible 
to mention Mrs.Henschel’s achievements in song 
literature without coupling therewith the name 
of her husband, to whose delicate and refined 
accompaniments she owes so much. Besides 
these vocal recitals, Mrs. Henschel sings fre- 
quently at the Crystal Palace, Popular, Ballad, 
and other concerts, and her fame as a singer is 
not confined to England and America. She 


has also appeared, and with marked success, in _ 


Germany, Austria, Italy, Switzerland, Holland, 
Belgium, and Russia. She has recently sung 
twice in Mozart’s “‘ Requiem,” at the Centenary 
performance at the Albert Hall, and at the first 
Bach concert this season. She also formed 
part of the quartet which interpreted Brahms’ 
new quartets and gipsy songs, produced only 
last December at the Popular Concerts. 

It is sometimes said that artists, if they wish 
to succeed, have to make concessions to public 
taste ; but, so far as we are aware, Mrs. Hen- 
schel, while drawing from the most ‘varied 
sources, has always selected high-class music. 
She isnot onlya good singer, butan earnest artist. 





TueE following anecdote is quite characteristic, 
While visiting the small town of Bruck, e# route for 
Munich, Laura Schirmer and her husband, Col. 
Henry Mapleson, at the advice of the hotel pro- 
prietor, took tickets for a local concert. At the hour 
announced for the entertainment to commence, the 
manager appeared and stated in suppressed and 
agitated tones that he had just received a telegram 
that the accompanist had missed the train, and could 
not possibly arrive that evening, and, as none of the 
artists could play their own accompaniments, he saw 
no alternative but to return the admission money. 
As the small hall was crammed, it was an unfortunate 
situation for the ’ ion 
on a confrere, Ccltndl Meplestm dno! round nnd ‘to the 
artists’ room, with the result that the , with 
priccpains poe ya | and in the most 


tones, 
that a prima donna who was 
Subel wo nad in her nga, had 


gramme was performed in its entirety, "the 
receiving a moat nth “amex. on, while a pete 
ovation was awarded the acompaniat, who 
was no other than. Teaura Sch 
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I. Ofte PARifRarmonic Oociety. 


HIS Society was the natural outcome of 
the Symphony Concerts given by Salo- 
mon in the large room in Hanover 
Square, where, exactly one bundred 

years ago, the father of symphonic writings— 
Haydn—superintended and dipected the per- 
formance of those great works which he was 
commissioned to write expressly for the enter- 
prising and highly-endowed violinist whose 
name is so justly associated with the twelve 
Symphonies, most of which were composed in 
the then rural country of Marylebone. Salo- 
mon’s successful, venture, as was natural, soon 
found a rival, in an association of professors, 
headed by Cramer; but whether the times were 
not ripe for orchestral performances, or perhaps 
for want of good business organisation on the 
part of the competing managers, certain it is 
that these pioneer orchestral performances came 
to an end, and for a few years there was a 
dearth of such music in London. Naturally a 
taste for orchestral music having been dissem- 
inated it soon became a question how the 
demand could be best satisfied; and in 1813, 
some thirty of the most eminent of the pro- 
fessors then resident in London formed them- 
selves into an association under the title, “The 
Philharmonic Society.” It is interesting to 
note amongst these founders the names of 
Attwood, the favourite pupil of Mozart ; Bartle- 
man, noted both for musicianship and bass- 
vocalism ; Bishop, afterward Sir Henry ; Cle- 
menti, the father of modern pianism; the two 
Cramers, pianist and violinist; Horsley, the 
glee composer; Neate, pupil of Beethoven ; 
Vincent Novello; and Salomon. This union 
of forces, which included the former rivals— 
Salomon’ and Cramer—augured well for the 
future success of the.venture; and the thirty 
members further strengthened their position by 
electing twenty - five associates, who were all 
mep of eminence as professors of the art. The 
directors of the Society lost no time in issuing 
an announcement of their intentions, and in 
framing a code of laws for the management of 
the enterprise. One law will be read with 
curiosity in these days. It enacts that “ There 
shall not be any distinction of rank in the 
orchestra, and therefore the station of every 
performer shall be absolutely determined by 
the leader of the night.” Times have, indeed, 
changed! Now it is a task of no small diffi- 
culty and delicacy to arrange the places of the 
orchestral gentlemen. At that time there was 
no conductor, but two professors were nom- 
inated for each concert—one to be “ principal 
violin and leader of the orchestra,” and the 
other to preside at the pianoforte. The former 
indicated at discretion with his bow such beats 
of ¢empo as he deemed necessary, and the latter 
read the full score with a watchful eye, in eager 
readiness to correct any accidental mistake 
which might occur. A-most, unsatisfactory 
state of things, for neither of the gentlemen was 
invested with supreme authority, and _. occa- 
sionally, slight differences of opinion cropped 
up to disconcert the performers, and annoy 
musicians of discernment. The gentleman at 
the pianoforte has disappeared from the or- 
chestra, but the title “leader” still is sometimes. 
given to the principal first violin, although it is 
obvious that in modern orchestras, where the 


conductor is, or should be, monarch of all he 
surveys, he is virtually the only leader. The 
first concerts of the Society were given in the 
Argyle Rooms, a fine building, which was 
unfortunately burnt in 1830. A comparison 
of the programme presented at the opening 
concert of the first season will read strangely 
if compared with any programme of last year’s 
concerts given in St. James’s ‘Hall. Here it is: 
“Overture, ‘Anacreon’ (Cherubini); Quartet 
(strings), Mozart; Quartet and Chorus, ‘ Nell 
Orror’ (Sacchini); Serenade (wind), Mozart; 
Quintet (strings), Boccherini; Chaconne (Jo- 
melli); March (Haydn).” The directors were 
fully alive to the supreme value of symphonies, 
and many were produced which were composed 
for the Society, some by men whose works are 
forgotten, and whose names are only perpetu- 
ated by epitaphs in biographical dictionaries ; 
other works have obtained world-wide fame, 
and seem destined to adorn the repertoires of 
orchestral societies for many years to come. 

A recent investigation has been made by two 
of the directors into the present condition of 
the extensive library of the Society, and in their 
report, just issued to the members, they point 
out that it contains the manuscriptof Beethoven’s 
Ninth Symphony, which has in his own handwrit- 
ing the state:ent that it is a “ grand symphony 
written for the Philharmonic Society in London,” 
The library also treasures various autograph 
manuscripts of works composed for the society 
by Cherubini, Mendelssohn, Spohr, and_others, 
as also twointeresting autographs of symphonies 
composed by Haydn in London in 1791. 

The Society at its initiation distinctly affirmed 
that “no member or associate shall receive any 
emolument from the funds, all money received 
being appropriated only to the public purposes 
of the Society”; but, alas! like many other 
well-intentioned bodies, when they prospered 
they coveted riches and departed from their 
first good resolves. In 1827 a new law was 
made by which, “within three months after 
the death of a member,” a share of the funded 
property of the Society was ordered to be paid 
to his legal representative. The new law was 
vehemently opposed, and three years subse- 
quently revoked. It is scarcely necessary to 
say that it has never been re-enacted, and at 
present the members and associates have no 
wish to touch any part of the Society’s profits. 
There is an earnest and universal desire to 
devote all its funds to the promotion of art. 
The “ Philharmonic” has had its share of the 
vicissitudes which attend all concert-giving 
Societies ; if there have been seasons of undue 
afflation, there has been a corresponding 
balance of depression. Its friends and its foes 
have often predicted or anticipated its downfall. 
An interesting letter, written by .J..B. Cramer, 
dated’ Paris, March 1, 1842, and addressed to 
friends in London, contains the following signi- 
ficant remarks :—“ Alas! the poor Philhar- 
monic, to what a pass has it now arrived at. I 
have been apprehensive that for some years 
past the Society has been going on most sadly 
against the stream.” 

This opinion of a famous musician was no 
doubt typical of a widespread feeling; but 
those days are past and gone, never to return. 


directors has been to obtain the best in every 
department of musical art, irrespective of 
nationality or clique ; that they have succeeded 
in banding together the finest orchestra ever 
heard is admitted on all hands, the individual 
members of every department in the orchestra 
are of the highest rank, and it is therefore not 
to be wondered at that the exsemd/e presents a 
gorgeousness of quality and tone such as can- 
not be found elsewhere. The directors are 
desirous of fostering native talent whether crea- 
tive or executive, whenever possible ; but, above 
all things, they endeavour to ensure the highest 
excellence. That their aims are. duly recog- 
nised on the Continent is proved by the fact 
that foreign artists desirous of making a name 
are always eager to obtain a hearing and 
receiving the imprimatur of the Philharmonic 
Society of London. 

The Philharmonic is primarily an Orchestral 
Society, but it has, from time to time, whenever 
the necessity arose, distinguished itself by 
adding to its instrumental forces a large and 
efficient chorus. This has, of course, been the 
case when Beethoven’s “Choral Symphony,” 
or his “Choral Fantasia” have been included 
in the programmes. It has also had the honour 
of first introducing to the British public 
Schumann’s Choral Cantata, “ Paradise and the 
Peri,” and choral works by Sir H. Bishop, 
Smart, Berlioz, Sterndale Bennett, and other 
eminent composers. The directors have, 
however, in recent years considered that the 
special mission of the Society was to cultivate 
the field of orchestral music, of which such an 
abundance exists. With the limited season of 
seven performances, they have decided that 
they could best serve the art by selecting works 
of a purely instrumental character, reserving to 
themselves the option of calling in the aid of a 
chorus whenever they deem it indispensable. 
The present vigorous condition of the Society 
speaks volumes in favour of the wisdom of the 
management, and we may confidently predict 
for the Society many more artistic triumphs 




















In recent years the great endeavour-of. the 


to add to its already long and honourable 
record. W. H. CUMMINGS. 





Breirkorr & HXRTEL announce the interesting 
first publication of a valse by Louis Spohr, composed 
in 1809, but presumably never committed to paper 
until many years afterward. Moritz Hauptmann, who 
had ‘taken a great fancy to it, noted it down from 
memory. 

“es * 
Tue great Russian composer, Balakirew, recently 


. visited the village of Zela Zowa Wola, near Warsaw, 


the birthplace of Frederic Chopin. It was there that 
Chopin’s father was Count Skarbek’s superintendent, 
and in the right wing of the now entirely abandoned 
castle the great composer saw the light of the world 
on March 1, 1809, Balakirew, in conjunction with 
the great Polish poet Jankowski, now proposes to 
restore Chopin’s birthplace to its original appearance, 
and to decorate the house with a marble slab, in a 
similar manner to that done lately with the Beethoven 
house at Bonn. The Warsaw Musical Society is to 
give concerts, the proceeds of which are to go toward 
acquiring the building and maintaining in it a cus- 
todian. The plan is one highly to be commended, 
as the world owes the greatest of piano composers 
and one of the greatest of tone poets an izredeemable 
debt of everlasting gratitude. 
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Oe eulure of the fdrama and tRe {rama of the eufure. 


(THE following passage was omitted from the 
first portion of the article. Page 170, third 
column, ninth line from bottom, after the words 
“intuitive faculty,” read: The intellectual 
faculty I would call the consciousness of the 
relation of things to things; the intuitive, that 
of things to the will. The latter is a feeling, 
an emotion or movement (action) of the will, 
and may be expressed (1) by personal action, 
7.e. movements of the body, gestures; (2) by 
music, which is pure action freed from space 
conditions ; (3) in terms of the intellect by a 
parable of action which has the effect of repro- 
ducing the original emotion in others. 

The musician uses the second of these 
methods, the poet the third, the dramatist the 
first and the third, the music-dramatist all 
three. In every case the artist first experiences 
an emotion—the consciousness of a truth in- 
capable of being grasped by the intellect, and 
inexpressible in its terms—which, being an 
increase of the fulness (and therefore joy) of 
life, the inherent desire for ever fuller life urges 
him to communicate to others, or to embody in 
concrete form that his own emotion may be 
recalled at any moment, and all his art is 
devoted to making a parable—an intellectual 
statement of action—or an arrangement of 
varying pitch and rhythm, or of lines and 
colours, which shall serve this purpose. In 
this way only can an intuitive truth be ex- 
pressed ; indeed, an intuitive truth becomes 
what we call such only when we have in 
this way projected our subjective state ob- 
jectively in space and time. What we call 
intuitive truths are merely symbols of truths ; 
the truth itself we may not ever know, though 
we may see “ Eternity look, more or less visibly, 
through the Time-figure.” Art is nothing more 
than the completest form of such symbols or 
time-figures ; and as religious ideas are in their 
very nature intuitive, it follows that the highest 
expression of the religious ideas of any race is 
found, not in their creeds, dogmas, formul, and 
rituals, but in their art. 


PART II. 


HE sudden change in the national char- 
acter of the Greeks, which took place 
immediately after the time of the great 
tragedians, is at first sight one of the 

most inexplicable things in history. Within 
the space of a hundred years, from a simple, 
emotional, rightly-living and healthy, joyous, 
and artistic people they became cynically- 
intellectual, sensual, and altogether immoral, 
without love of life or joy in it, forgetful and 
forgotten of art. The source of Greek inspira- 
tion seemed choked. No more great poets 
appeared. From the splendours of Aschylus 
and Sophocles there was a direct fall to the flat 
dulness and wooden clatter of the would-be 
profound and philosophic Euripides, who stands 
in the same relation to his predecessors as do 
Bulwer Lytton or Disraeli to Shakespeare and 
Milton, The theatre was indeed retained, but it 
was no longer a religious institution. The play 
became more and more a mere gratifying spec- 
tacle to relieve the ennui of d/asé scientists— 
philosophers they called themselves—weary of 
life. ‘The people to whom the existence of their 
divinities was so real that they were appalled 
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and overcome with terror by a representation— . 


which they knew to be a mere representation— 
of the Furies with their wild eyes and snaky 
hair, had passed away. It became a sign of an 
uneducated mind to believe the “stories of the 
gods”; and undoubtedly all the intellectual 
men were amongst the sceptics. Sincere art 
at least died out. Sophocles was the last of the 
music-dramatists. Euripides and his followers 
were playwrights only. They contrived dialogue, 
plot, and spectacle: the music was supplied by 
some eminent and popular manufacturer. Un- 
doubtedly there were Sullivans and Cowens in 
that day. The most poetical people that has 
ever existed had forgotten what true poetry was ; 
any purveyor of jingling doggerel was as sure 
of his reward then as he is now. ' 
To those who hold the conventional notion 
of the “calm, philosophic” nature of the Greeks 
there is no possible explanation of this change. 
To those, however, who think with me that the 
early Greeks were more emotional than intel- 
lectual there is a quite sufficient explanation. 
Let us place in order three phenomena observ- 
able at this time of change, which I think are sig- 
nificant. First: Sophocles appears ; he is the 
man of emotion, boldly giving forth as truth that 
which he feels. Second: The appearance of 
Aristophanes—later than, but before the death 
of, Sophocles. At bottom he is a man of as grand 
feeling as his predecessors. But he only half- 
trusts his emotions: laughs scoffingiy at his 
own seriousness. Third: Later again appears 
Socrates, the man of pure intellect, absolutely 
without trust in his emotions. Reason is his 
infallible guide; he questions and tests all things 
by its light, and ruthlessly exposes shams where- 
ever he finds them. He occupies the unique posi- 
tion of teacher. Hitherto men have been taught 
the laws of right living and conduct indirectly 
from the poets: more than that they did not 
require. They were content to live and find 
enjoyment in living. But the great object of 
Socrates was to teach them to live in such 
manner as to avoid giving pain to themselves 
and others. Now these three men are types. 
The respect in which they were successively 
held by the noblest of their contemporaries 
shows that each gave expression to the highest 
thought and feeling of his generation. The 
change, therefore, which the Greeks underwent 
in the three generations represented by these 
men, is from a complete trust in man’s emotions 
to that of complete distrust. The most pressing 
need of the time of Sophocles, and to which he 
gave utterance, was the yearning for nobler and 
fuller emotion. Socrates expressed the deter- 
mination of his generation to avoid emotion, to 
crush the yearning for it, and to seek truth 
through intellect alone. This is a step towards 
an explanation. But it is not the explanation. 
Evidently, what we wish to know is why did 
the Greeks lose faith in emotion. This also is 
not far to seek. Man’s intellect had been 


making rapid and unceasing progress; even’ 


in the time of Aéschylus it was highly de- 
veloped and prepared to question the truth 
of all things on the slightest provocation. 
Under the circumstances such provocation could 
not long be wanting. The Greeks had sym- 
bolised their feelings about life and the universe 
in their conceptions of gods and in the stories 
of the gods, Only the very highest minds could 


feel the truth of these withdut becoming en- 





tangled in the untruth. Most men believe 
their divinities to be actually existing, tangible 
beings, eating, drinking, journeying, indulging 
in amours, like so many men and women. 
Doubtless the average Greek was as material- 
istic as the English low-church curate of to-day, 
and believed his theology (science of god or 
gods) as literally. On the whole, indeed, it 
must be conceded that all—whether of high or 
low mental power—were in this way material- 
ists. But the difference between the developed 
and undeveloped mind was that whilst the latter 
could not separate the abstract truth from its 
concrete embodiment, the former could do so, 
and even on finding the form untrue could 
shift its ground and embody the essential truth 
in other shape. But, I repeat, only the greatest 
minds, the poets, could thus keep clear of 
entanglement in the untruths of their creed— 
if creed it may be called ; the others confused 
the truth and the allegory or other form in 
which it was presented, and finding the latter 
untrue, gave up the former with it. And as 
most men mistook the symbol for the thing 
symbolised, it was inevitable they should draw 
deductions from the one which should be 
not at all true of the other—which should, 
indeed, be fatally untrue. It was well, for 
instance, to symbolise the sun as Phoebus- 
Apollo, and to invent a thousand beautiful 
myths expressive of man’s feeling about the 
action of the sun and its influence on man. 
These myths were, to those who understood, to 
Eschylus and Sophocles, full of truth. But 
it is given to few to understand. Most mis- 
understood, and missing the core of truth, 
expected great things of the husk. . Apollo, 
they believed, was a god who brought light and 
warmth to the Greeks, and made life possible— 
a proposition containing part of the truth. 
Apollo, therefore, they argued, must mean to 
do well to the Greeks—a proposition not at all 
true. They had imaged the force which was 
so much mightier than theirs as existing in 
human form, the highest they knew ; they had 
deduced that accompanying the man’s form 
must exist the attributes of man, his love, hate, 
and constancy of purpose. But Apollo in time 
of sore need did not help the Greeks. He 
even seemed to fight against them: sent 
pestilences and destroyed them. And so with 
other divinities. All in whom they had trusted’ 
let them ever be confounded. 

Men were staggered. The thing was in- 
explicable. The belief that the gods were evil 
and.lived to torment mortals gained credence, 
then that they were not omnipotent, but, like 
men, must obey a higher and unknown power. 
But day after day the inconsistencies and jarring 
discords of life appeared greater, and man’s 
intellect, demanding “ why?” was stirred and 
provoked by its own questioning to find an 
answer. Finally, when reasoners did discover 
that the gods were creations of man’s imagina- 
tion, and ‘symbolic only of emotions (intuitive 
ideas), they were unable still to get rid of the 
old confusion, and came'to*the conclusion that 
it was their emotions had led them'wrong. It 
was a fatal mistake. The emotions are in- 
fallible, or, at least, if they fail there is no help 
left us. It was the undeveloped Greek intellect’ 
which was at fault. For this is true: ‘that’ 
neither emotion nor intellect alone is sufficient’ 
to keep ordinary men from falling into ‘error. 
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Were all poets, emotion would be a sufficient 
‘guide.’ But, failing that, emotion must be 
accompanied by such degree of intellect as 
will enable us to discern between the emotion 
and the form through which, and in which, it 
is manifested. For want of intelléct, emotion 
had landed the Greeks in disaster. Hence- 
forward emotion must be stifled, lived down, as 
untrustworthy ; in its place must be set up the 
glorious light of reason, incapable of error. 

Emotion is life and the joy of life. It is that 
for which every living creature longs ‘unceas- 
ingly. The desire for fuller life, greater emotion, 
is the force that has brought us from the condi- 
tion of the joyless amceba up to our present com- 
plexity and fitness for experiencing joy. We, 
living under-nineteenth century cramping social 
conditions, experience indeed chiefly the sadder 
emotions, the grief of unfulfilled desire, the pain 
of the frustration of all attempts at noble living, 
the ‘sorrow of death-partings which seem for 
ever. But even with us the emotion is not the 
pain. Rather it satisfies the bitter hungering 
of the heart, goes to work to heal the wound 
that aroused it. The grief hardest to bear is 
that where the shock, instead of stirring up, 
stuns the emotions; we are pierced with a 
burning wound which no tears come to heal— 
which will remain unhealed until tears do 
come. In after years we speak of “time” 
softening the pain, whereas the emotions them- 
selves have healed the wound, and the remem- 
brance of the past sorrow becomes a present 
and permanent joy. Morbidness—the: living 
in one emotion,-and finding interest only in 
what arouses that—is, like drunkenness, com- 
mercial money-getting, speculation, and other 
gambling, ennui, and a thousand other diseases, 
the result of living in an age where life is strictly 
circumscribed, where the intellectual life alone 
is possible—and that merely in a small measure. 
Creatures of the emotions are we ; our nature 
demands emotion, intenser life, and will not be 
denied. If we will not yield and healthily 
experience “all thoughts, all passions, all de- 
lights, —whatever stirs this mortal frame,”—-the 
force will find an outlet in-such manner that 
what should be a source of ever-fresh joy be- 
comes a curse. 

This wondrous emotion, then, which is the 
very joy of life, the Greeks sought to stifle. In 
as far as they succeeded there was nothing of 
life left to them but its pains ; not only did the 
old evils remain, but a new one more powerful 
than any of them was created. The emotions 
may indeed, to an extent and for a time, be 
suppressed ; but the desire for emotion cannot. 
Unfulfilled desire is pain ; and the pain of un- 
fulfilled desire expresses itself in a thousand 
ways during the nineteen weary centuries of the 
reign of intellect which lie between us and the 
death of Sophocles. It sounds through the 
terza-rima of Dante; is stilled awhile in the 
few bright years of full life of the Shakespearian 
age ; speaks in deep “ organ-mouthed ” tones in 
the “Faust” of Goethe; rises toa shriek in Byron 
and Heine; calls with a voice like the sea’s 
voice in “ Tristan and Isolde” ; and is answered 
and stilled again, perhdps only for a time, in 
“ Parsifal.” Yet another evil the Greeks made 
for themselves. - Hitherto men’s humanity held 
them together. All were longing for fuller life, 
and, as I have already said, each man lived by 
sympathy the lives of others as well as his 
own. Each knew that if others were unable 
to live their highest and fullest, he also was 
a loser. I do not say there was no selfishness 
and greed, no cheating and endeavouring to 
over-reach one’s neighbour. But selfishness 
and greed had been recognised as such; they 
were not excused, and less ugly names found 
for them. They had been looked upon as 





human weaknésses, from which men might by 
effort’ free themselves. But now, in the intel- 


‘lectual, joyless time, men had’ not the common 
‘seeking for joy to bind them’together. Joy was 


not sought; and when life was pain no man wished 
to add to his pain by sharing that of’ others. 
Quickly all humanity and sympathy and love dis- 
appeared ; or at any rate, as forces to move men, 
they could no longer be looked upon as equal 
in power to the greed for wealth and the com- 
forts brought by wealth with which men sought 
to make bearable a life of pain. “Competition” 


had commenced.” Henceforth the rule was 


every man for himself.’ The various forms of 
selfishness, greed, crielty, and inhumanity were 
systematised and classified and given less 
offensive names. “Thieving became “business.” 
These Greeks’ were the’ progenitors of such 
latter day specimens of inhuman scoundrelism 
as Jay Gould, who, “in a Republican district 
is Republican, in a Democratic’ district is 
Democratic; but is always an Erie Railroad 
man,”—or Rochefeller, the’ founder of the 
Standard Oil Trust, who “says there is’ no 
damned sentiment in ‘business; that he knows 
no friendship in trade; and that if he gets his 
business rival in a hole he means to keep him 
there.” We hang a man who in a moment of 
drunken passion kills’ another; these men 
calmly in the process of satisfying their own 
greed starve and kill hundreds every year ;— 
who dares to say that the world would not be 
better if they were likewise hanged? However, 
so low had the Greeks fallen. Many men were 
great intellectually, but all were incomplete, 
lacking the emotional side : all men were less 
than men. It was a degraded time. All felt 
life to be an evil. The philosophers bent them- 
selves to discovering why this evil should be, 
and to solve the problem ofending it. Average 
men had not even that mode of passing time, 
and sought to relieve a life of ennui by eating 
and drinking, and indulging in refinements of 
immorality unthought of by the earlier healthy 
generations. 

Naturally, art died in such an atmosphere. 
It is purely a manifestation of emotion, of which 
these men had none ; it speaks only by arousing 
emotion, which they did not wish aroused. Art, 
we may say, is entirely and solely ani expression 
of the joy of life. Where joy is not it cannot 
be, and these men were joyless. Such artistic 
instinct and power as they inherited from their 
fathers who lived in the years of emotional 
plenty were devoted to most ignoble ends—to 
the manufacture of Drury Lane shows calculated 
to arouse and gratify those lower passions which 
cannot be crushed—save with life itself. For 
it is part of the mischief attendant on repres- 
sion of the higher feelings that the nervous 
forces, diverted from their proper channel, 
give to the lower passions greater power and 
intensity. And we can understand Plato’s rigor- 
ous denunciations of music and all sensuous 
art, when weremember that these at this time 
must, perforce, have aroused chiefly what was 
lowest in man’s nature. 

It seems to me that this might have been 
merely a passing stage. There are not wanting 
signs of a recognition that the exercise of reason 
and the acquisition had not wrought happiness. 
Platowas bynature an artist, Aristotle a scientist ; 
but we need only compare their viéws on the 
question of what part art should play in life to 
realise that in the time of the later philosopher 
another reaction had commenced. By very 
force of intellect Aristotle (and, we may be sure, 
his more advanced contemporaries) saw what 
the earlier people had instinctively felt, that life 
‘without emotion and the expres of emotion, 
art, was utterly barren; ‘that immorality (or 
indulgence of the lower passions which make 





ayainst life) is a direct and inevitable con- 
sequence of what was misnamed (and still is) . 
morality (or repression of the higher passions 
which make for life). And though it is futile 
to speculate on the. might-have-beens, yet it 
seems to me that, but for two circumstances, 
the revulsion against the reign of reason might 
have become general, and a glorious and sane 
period ensued in which emotion and intellect 
would play equal parts; all the old joy might 
have returned without the dangers attending 
ignorance, and as the fruit of this, an art 
eclipsing all previous splendours. The first of 
the circumstances was, that unhealthy mode of 
living had done its work ; the Greeks, especially 
the leaders in mental activity, the Athenians, had 
become effeminate, enervated, and incapable of 
wat; they were at the mercy of barbarians, 
and before the lapse of the many years needed 
to complete the change they were a conquered 
nation. The-second circumstance, requiring 
rather full treatment, must be deferred until the 
continuation of the article. 
(To be continued.) 
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Cc HAPTER 1V.—continued. 


FEW hours later the train, containing 

Freddy and his parents, was steam- 

ing from Weimar, and as‘ Freddy 

- remembered’ the bright hopes that 

had buoyed him up the day before,—the fool 

he had made of himself, and most of all the 

golden opportunity he had let slip for ever,—he 

broke down utterly, and, burying his head in the 

cushions, tried to stifle his sobbing. Fortunately 

he was alone with his father and mother, and 

after the first startled, ‘“‘ What is this, Freddy ?” 
from his mother, they let him lie. 

“You see,” said Mr. Bourke earnestly to his 
wife, “we just nipped the thing in time; that 
boy was up to another of his wild schemes, 
believe me; and our leaving Weimar in this 
haste foiled him.” 

“ Ah, how little you know !” thought Freddy, 
as he heard and sobbed. “I have been the 
greatest fool on earth, and now I mfst go back 
to Ireland and be a barrister, and it were better 
to be dead than that ;” and so, disappointed and 
miserable, Freddy made the journey to Munich, 
reproaching himself every mile of the way for 
his stupidity and folly at Weimar. 





CHAPTER V. 


FREDDY was back in Ireland, all his hopes and 
dreams dispelled. He had seen Liszt, and 
made a fool of himself; and as he brooded 
alone in his misery, one can well imagine the 
bitterness of the thoughts that weighed. him 
down. Unfortunately for him, too, the distrac- 
tion of his school studies was wanting ; for it 
was vacation time, and the entire family were 
at the seaside at Bray. 

At times the mere thought of Cavendish 
studying away in Germany almost sent him 
mad, for so intense was his desire to study 
misic that life. with this desire thwarted be- 
came unbearable. 

‘“T. must, I will: study abroad !” he cried to 
himself twenty times a day when alone ; only 
the next moment to realise how impossible it 
was just then. 
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He knew his father well. He knew that 
nothing he could say—nothing any one could 
say—would make him change his mind; and 
yet Freddy never lost hope, except just after 
his return from Weimar. After spending the 
summer at Bray, Mr. Bourke took Freddy with 
him for the grouse shooting on the 12th of 
August to a little shooting-box he owned in the 
Wicklow mountains, called Luggelaw. 

It was a beautiful spot, far removed from the 
broils and turmoil of life. There the grouse 
flew in hundreds over the rich purple-hued 
heather, and all around the mountains rose 
above a beautiful lake. Nowhere even in 
lovely Erin could one find a more exquisite 
spot. The rich hues of the gorse and heather, 
the soft wonderful greens, the purple shadows 
of the hills against the gorgeous golden reds of 
the sunset, the wonderful rosy dawn, when 
Nature, like some beautiful vision of feminine 
loveliness, awoke fresh and coy from dreamless 
sleep, the perfumed breezes, the soft cry of the 
game, all made one wonderful dream of beauty. 
Not a sound broke the stillness but the cry of 
a bird or the musical rushing of the mountain 
torrents over their stony beds— 


‘* The sweet content, the dreamy peace of Paradise, 
Seemed here on earth outdone.” 


Out every day with his party, Mr. Bourke 
left Freddy to his own devices; and the boy, 
nothing loath, sat out amongst the heather 
dreaming and thinking and reading, till the 
hot sun and the never-ceasing ripple of the 
waters around seemed to make him dazed and 
stupid. Half of the time he spent in a sort of 
waking sleep, the other half in reading, and this 
of the most miscellaneous sort. Down at this 
little shooting-box Mr. Bourke ‘had collected a 
dangerous class of reading for a boy of Freddy’s 
years and extreme excitability. There were 
the philosophers Plato, Kant, Hegel, Cousin, 
Schopenhauer, Mill, Hume; the poets Shake- 
speare, Byron, Moore, Shelley, Keats; the 
theologians Farrar, Strauss, Renan, Tom Paine; 
the novelists Tolstoi, Zola, Besant, Black ; the 
historians Gibbon and Hume, and a large col- 
lection of magazines and reviews, the articles of 
which Freddy read with avidity. 

Young as he was, Freddy had dipped largely 
into the pages of Hume, Renan, Strauss, and 
Tom Paine, and these insidious sophists had 
sapped his faith in Christianity, although not 
in Gop; so perhaps this explanation may pre- 
pare the reader for what follows. 

One day he had been lost in admiration of 
the wonderful beauties around him, a volume 
of Shelley on his lap; and as those beautiful 
verses of the poet in praise of Keats met his 
eye, he read fascinated, particularly the lines 
where Shelley speaks of the dead singer as 
made one with nature. The sentence rang in 
his ears—“ Made one with nature.” As he 
looked around him, “ What a perfect thought,” 
he mused, “to be made one with nature ; to be 
at rest amidst this loveliness, and a part of it for 
ever.” 

The boy stood up dazed by the sun, his 
temples throbbing, only that one sentence 
ringing in his ears; below him lay the lake, 
motionless, dark, and sparkling under the sun. 
To be one with nature, and how easy for him, 
he thought dreamily ; just one spring from the 
perpendicular rock below, a splash, and then 
after, dreamless sleep, a passive existence, part 
of the loveliness around him. 

He looked back on his life, it looked full of 
disappointments to him ; he looked before him, 
and a lawyer's career arose before his eyes. He 
saw himself amidst all the prosaic ugliness of 
the Irish Law Courts, forced to a profession he 
hated, denied the one he loved ; then he looked 








about him at the loveliness of nature, the soft 
green mountains, the placid lake, the. purple 
hues of the heather, the drowsy heat over all, 
then he smiled, and stretched out his arms. 
“Qh, spirit of nature,” said this foolish boy, 
“receive me, let me be one with all this 
loveliness !” 

As he stood he made his resolution: at night, 
when all slept, he would come down to the lake 
and finish his troubles for ever. 

Appalled at his own temerity, he sat till the 
evening, his head in his hands ; then the sound 
of his father’s horn on the other side of the lake, 
to give timely notice of the return of the party 
to the servants at the box, roused him, and 
gathering his books up, he went slowly home. 

The shooting-box was a small thatched 
cottage, with but one large living room, and 
several tiny bedrooms adjoining. In this large 
room dinner was already served, and shortly 
after Freddy, Mr. Bourke with a joyous, hungry 
party crowded in, laughing loudly, and joking 
amongst themselves. Nobody paid any atten- 
tion to Freddy’s dreaming abstraction, nor the 
wild, queer look in his eyes ; and Freddy in his 
lofty mood looked on in disgust as they drank, 
and eat, and smoked, and told rough stories, no 
ladies being present. 

At last night came on, the punch bowl was 
brought in, thicker and thicker became the 
cloud of smoke, and just before midnight the 
party broke up, the tired sportsmen eagerly 
seeking rest. 

Freddy stole out in the darkness and picked 
his way through the gorse and heather till he 
reached the great rock overhanging the lake. 
Here he sat, vaguely conscious that to be one 
with nature when the sun was shining and a 
thousand perfumes scented the breeze was one 
thing, and quite another when a vast stretch of 
cold dark water lay beneath eerie mountains 
which stood above, black in shadow under a 
cloudy starlit sky, and with a chill September 
wind mournfully sweeping through the branches 
of the pines. 

Sitting there his right senses returned to him, 
and he laughed. “What a fool I am!” he 
said to himself softly. “Here I am, young, 
strong, and healthy, with an intense wish to 
study music ; what am I worth if I cannot attain 
this? No, the world is before me, I -shall 
conquer it, it shall bend to my will, let what may 
come between. In this Schopenhauer shall be 
my guide, not Shelley.” 

As he sat in the darkness, the wind playing 
around him, Freddy never felt happier in his 
life. He had conquered himself, and found 
within that dauntless, indomitable will. that 
later through life was to carry him over 
difficulties triumphantly. He had arrived at a 
conclusion that ever after buoyed him up under 
difficulties—the conclusion so true, that all des- 
pondence is cowardly. ; 

The rest of the holidays passed quickly, and 
Freddy soon found himself studying away in 
Dublin ; and in order to please his father, com- 
mencing a series of studies in law, Little as he 
knew it then, these studies were to be the open 
sesame of his dreams. 

Mr. Bourke being a celebrated lawyer, the 
best of the brains and worth of the Irish Law 
Courts came to his house; and Freddy, grow- 
ing tall, and quite a young man in_ his appear- 
ance,—he even began to show signs of down on 
his upper lip,—more and more as his law studies 
advanced, found himself taking an interest in 
the conversations that went on between. his 
father and his father’s guests. That winter, his 
school days coming to an end, he was placed 
under a private tutor to be prepared for college. 
This vastly .increased his leisure time, and 
sometimes of a morning his father was in the 





habit of bringing him down to the Courts, in 
order that he might, listen to some celebrated 
case, and then afterwards tell him how it,bad 
gone on. In doing this Mr. Bourke prided 
himself on his cunning, for Freddy. innocently 
swallowed the bait; and believing it was of vital 
importance that his father should hear and 
know all, he listened attentively, and invariably 
brought home a remarkably vivid account. 

On one occasion Mr. Bourke heard one 
such account during dinner, when there hap- 
pened to be some of his colleagues with him, 
and as Freddy finished one gentleman said 
generously,— 

“Well, Freddy, there’s the making of a 
remarkably clever lawyer in you ; your account 
is ten times as good as that in the papers to- 
day.” 
At the time Freddy paid no attention to the 
compliment, but hearing it proudly reiterated 
by his father, an idea all at once struck him. 

Next day he attended a celebrated case, and, 
hurrying home, long before dinner-time he had 
written out what he conceived to be a brilliant 
description. This he sent by hand to one of 
the daily papers, signing himself L. Bourke, but 
begging that his identity be concealed. 

Long before seven o’clock thé following morn- 
ing Freddy was down at the hall door waiting 
for the newsman; and when he appeared, 
Freddy hardly waited to take all the three 
newspapers before he had opened out the 
particular newspaper he had selected for his 
report. Turning to the Law reports he looked 
in vain for it, and was turning. disappointed 
away when his eye caught it in a prominent 
part of the paper, word for word as he had 
written it. 

As he read, so agitated did he become that 
the paper shook in his hand; but at last it all 
dawned on him—he was successful. 

During the day he received a cheque from 
the editor, and a cordial intimation that any- 
thing in the same line he cared to send would 
be accepted. Freddy hardly believed his eyes, 
but as he held the letter and cheque in his 
hands the scene at Luggelaw rose before his 
eyes. “Oh, what a fool I should have been,” 
he thought joyously. “After all, where there 
is a will there is a way.” 

That winter passed happily for Freddy. The 
little pile of sovereigns he was receiving for his 
work went on steadily increasing, and Freddy 
looked at the gold with all the gloating of a 
miser, for it meant the realisation of all, his 
dreams to him. At his music he went on improv- 
ing, and alongsidethe gold lay some press notices 
highly favourable of. his playing at concerts. 
A new interest, too, entered his life—a study of 
theology, for Freddy at fourteen told. himself 
he was a freethinker, or an Agnostic; and in 
spare hours nothing delighted him so much as 
discussing the question with his tutor. 

A little after New Year Biilow came to 
Dublin, and Freddy realised, after hearing that 
great pianist play Beethoven, how great the 
study of music was. By a lucky move Freddy 
was fortunate enough to play to him, and get 
his approval, Biilow even going so far as to 
invite him to study with him the following 
summer at Frankfurt-am-Main. 

The days passed in a dream to Freddy; 
larger and larger grew the pile of sovereigns he 
hoarded, every available spare moment he spent 
at the pianoforte, and without exactly knowing 
when or how, he felt the dream.of his Jife would 
soon be accomplished. He would go abroad to 
the land of Beethoven, Bach, and Schumann to 
study music with Biilow. 

In this state of ecstatic expectation he spent 
one of the happiest half-years in his life. 

| (To be continued. 
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RESULT OF PRIZE COMPETITION ON | 
: MUSICAL TALE. 
No. VIII. Tue Lapy Ap LiniTuM. 
In NOVEMBER. 
First Prize, 5s., for candidates under 21 years of 
Asaie Turner, age 19, 223 High Street, Lewes, 
Sussex. 
Honourable mention: — Una Caldicott, age 17 ; 
Katie Leigh, age 16; Edith Warburton, ‘age 16; 
Mabel Alice Capp, age 18; Fanny Letitia Capp, age 


19; Elizabeth Knight, age 19; Clara Jane White, . 


age 20; Beatrice M. Purslow, age 20. 
‘There is no award in Class II., owing to the poor- 


ness of the papers. 
In Class EI..competitors will in. future be allowed 


to compete up to the age of 18, 
[These Tales will be resumed in February.—-Ep.] 
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Ci AUGUST PETERCORNELIUS, 





the composer of the opera “ Der Bar- 

bier von Bagdad” (b. 1824, d. 1874), 

lived for seven years at Weimar, where 
he became attached to Fr. Liszt, and, both as 
composer and writer, proved himself a zealous 
follower of the new school of Liszt, Berlioz, and 
Wagner. Liszt, who did so much for art, pro- 
duced “ The Barber” at Weimar in 1858, but it 
did not catch the ear of the public. The work, 
however, has been lately revived in Germany, 
and with considerable success. The tale is 
taken from the Tailors Story in the Aradian 
Nights. Noureddeen, a wealthy young man of 
Bagdad, is in love with Morgiana, daughter of 
Baba Mustapha, but the course of his love is 
anything but a smooth one, although everything 
ends as merrily as a marriage bell. The barber, 
* Aboul Hassam,” is, however, the chief char- 
acter in the piece, and a very amusing barber 
does he prove himselfto be. The music through- 
out is bright and exceedingly clever, and in the 
handling of the orchestra the composer displays 
considerable talent. At the time when Cor- 
nelius wrote his work he’was greatly influenced 
by Wagner’s art theories, of which he doubtless 
heard much from Liszt, and it is therefore by 
no means surprising that his music bears trace 
—and strong trace—of that influence ;.to some 
this is a recommendation, to others the contrary. 
The mere fact of his working on certain lines is 
not the chief merit of the composer, but the life, 
charm, and character of his music. 

The work was given at the Savoy Theatre on 
Wednesday afternoon, December 9, by the pupils 
of the Royal College of Music. The soprano 
part (Morgiana) was taken by Miss Una Bruck- 
shaw, who sang and acted in a creditable 
manner. Miss Patti Hughes “(Bostana) sang 
fairly well, but her acting was good. Mr. W. 
Green (Noureddeen) was less successful. Mr. 
C. Magrath, the barber, really deserves special 
praise, both for his singing and acting. The 
chorus was heard to advantage, and the. opera 
was admirably staged. The orchestra, largely 
composed of Royal College pupils, was under 
the careful guidance of Professor Villiers: Stan- 
ford. There was naturally considerable curiosity 
to hear the “new” work, and a second perform- 
ance was given in the following week. : 
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TRANSLATED FROM. THE GERMAN OF 
THEODOR STORM. 

H, the old: music-master!: Christian 

" . Valentine was his name. Sometimes 

in-the twilight, when I am dreaming 

before the fireplace, his haggard 

figure in the shabby black coat. passes before 

me. And when he, like all the other visitors 

whom I receive here in fancy, gradually dis- 

appears from my sight, walking back into the 

dense mist from which he appeared a little time 

ago, then something stirs my heart, and I feel 

as if I must stretch out my arms towards him 

to stop him, and to give him a word. of love 
on his lonely way. ; 

We had lived near each other for several 
years, in a North-German town, and the little 
man, with scanty fair hair and pale-blue eyes, 
had often passed me unnoticed, until one day I 
met him in an antiquary’s shop. From that 
time our acquaintance began. We were both 
collectors of books, each -in his different way. 
On my entering the shop, I had noticed in his 
hand an illustrated edition of Hauff’s Lich- 
stenstein. He was leaning against the counter, 
apparently deeply absorbed in it. “It is a 
delightful book you have there,” I said, as 
though in reply to the greeting with which he 
had received me, in spite of his zealously turn- 
ing over the leaves. “ Indeed!” he said, looking 
at me with a sparkle in his pale blue eyes, a 
childlike smile brightening his otherwise plain 
face. “Do you like it too? I am so pleased. 
I never tire of reading it.” We began a con- 
versation, and I told him that last year I had 
visited the scene of the story, and had found, to 
my delight, the bust of the poet on a projecting 
rock near the glorious castle. He was by no 
means pleased with that, however. “Only a 
bust?” he said. “They might have given that 
man a complete statue! You smile at me,— 
my taste may not, perhaps, be of the highest,” 
he added, in his shy, friendly manner. | Later 
on, as I grew more acquainted with him, I found 
his taste in such matters was by no means a /ow 
one. But as in music he almost entirely adhered 
to Haydn and Mozart, so in poetry I used to 
find open on his table Uhland’s bright Songs of 
Spring, or Hilty’s sad, peaceful poems. After 
this, when we met each other, either at the 
antiquary’s or in the street, we used to chat 
together, and I learned that he was living here 
in his native town as. music-master, and was 
giving lessons in the houses of the middle- 
classes, or. in families of limited means. Neither 
did he conceal from me that his income was 
only sufficient for a modest lodging, which he 
had for years occupied just outside the town, 
in the house of a bleacher. “Well,” he said, 
“it does very well for an old bachelor ; but one 
must not give way to dull and morose thoughts !” 
From my windows I can look out on the pretty 
green bleaching-ground, when it is not covered 
with linen. When I was a boy I used to play 
there, and. helped our servants to carry the 
heavy linen baskets. The apple-tree that used 
to be shaken for my benefit, is still standing on 
the same old spot.. I did not find his little room 
so bad. as I expected when I went in with him 
one afternoon after a walk we had taken to- 
gether. The bleaching-ground was then free 


from.clothes, and reflected its green light into 
the window... On.the wall over the sofa were 





hung two of the well-known wood-landscapes 


| by Lessing, which, he told me, he inherited 

_ from his father... A lady’s head in profile, and 
an. excellent chalk drawing, surrounded by a 
| thick wreath of immortelles, were hanging over 
| the open, well-cared-for piano. While I stood 

‘ooking at the portrait, he came up to mé, and 
‘began bashfully: “I should tell you, perhaps, 
or otherwise you would scarcely believe that 


+ this noble face was that of my dear mother; 


and it is a very faithful likeness.” “I readily 
_ believe that,” I replied, as he stood before me, 
his face brightened by a light of kindness, as I 
had so often seen it... And, as if he had guéssed 
my thoughts, he added: “You should have 
seen her smile ; the picture, alas | is dumb.” 

Later.on, when we were speaking of his 
favourite composers, he occasionally played a 
few bars from this or that movement on the 
piano, as if for illustration. But when I asked 
him to continue playing he became embarrassed, 
and tried to evade doing so. At last, when I 
urged him, he said anxiously, “Oh, don’t ask 
me to play more; I have not played for many 
years.” ‘But’ look here,” I. replied, and 
pointed to a score of the “Seasons,” which lay 
open on the desk ; “ your pupil surely can’t play 
that music?” “Well, yes,” he replied, with an 
ardent gesture, “but I only read that; one 
must have something of that kind besides the 
constant elementary exercises and instruction 
books, It is wonderful how a man could write 
all that!” And he turned the leaves of the big 
music - book enthusiastically backwards and 
forwards, When I left shortly afterwards, I saw 
fastened outside his door with wafers, a slip of 
paper on which was a few bars from Mozart’s 
“ Ave Verum,” in rather hurriedly-written notes. 
When I repeated. my visits, I noticed that this 
little paper was renewed from time to time. 
Either a quotation from some author, or more 
frequently a few bars from*some old composi- 
tion, was written upon it. One day when I 
asked him about this quaint idea, I saw that 
childlike smile again light up his face. ‘Is 
that not a good greeting,” he said heartily, 
“when you come back tired to your little 
home ?” 

Our intercourse continued for some time in 
this manner without my learning much about 
him. One evening in the autumn I happened 
to see him, by the light of a street lantern, coming 
out of the doorway of a large house. Having 
nothing of importance to do, I was refreshing 
myself after some hard work by a little stroll 
up and down the streets. I called to him, and 
he nodded kindly as he recognised me. “How 
long, my dear friend, have you given lessens at 
the president’s?” I asked. He laughed. “1? 
—you are joking! No, the young doctor from 
Leipsic gives the lessons there. You know 
him, don’t you? Anexcellent musician! The 
other day he played to me for more than an 
hour. I assure you he is a splendid young 
man.” ‘Do you know him so well already?” 
1 asked, smiling. ‘‘ Oh no, not more than that ; 
but such a musician must needs be a good 
man.” I could make no objection to that. 
“Can you go for a little stroll with me?” 1 
asked. He nodded, and at once commenced 
walking along the street with me. “I have just . 
given my last lesson for to-day to the daughter 
of a schoolmaster, :who lives there, back in the 
court. She has a golden heart, and is a musical 
genius too.” “ But don’t you let the children 
come to your house for their lessons? It is not 
so very far.” He smiled and shook his head. 
“No, no; I could not well ask that. She 
usually comes to me, but she has only just 
recovered from a severe illness. She has 
already begun to work at Mozart; and she 
possesses such a voice! But she is too young 
to be trained, for she is only thi:teen.” . “‘ Then 
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you give singing lessons too?” I asked. “ You 
will be the only one here who understands 
that.” “Oh, not at all!” he replied ; ‘‘ never- 
theless, I should like to try and train her voice, 
if Gop grants us life, because the great masters 
are beyond the reach of the schoolmaster’s 
daughter. Once I lived under the same roof 
with an old worn-out singer, who was of some 
note in Mozart's time, and sang well enough to 
please him. Her poor old voice was not much 
better than the creaking of a door-hinge. A 
michievous girl—the daughter of my landlord 
at that time,” he added in a low voice,—“ even 
thought it resembled the voice of our song- 
loving domestic feline friend, and always called 
the good old lady ‘Signora Katerina.’ But 
Signora Katerina knew what singing was, and 
we two have performed many a difficult duet 
together ; she never could have enough of it. 
In that way, you see, 1 gradually got to know 
her whole method of singing. ‘ Pay attention, 
Monsieur Valentine!’ she used to say, raising 
herself on her toes, and touching with the 
finger-tips of one hand her generally not quite 
clean tulle cap. ‘Thus the old Maéstro wanted 
it!’ And then some coloratura from an aria 
by Mozart burst with rare certainty, and often 
surprising phrasing and expression from her 
old skinny throat. When I had done my part 
well she drew from her pocket her ever-filled 
crystal donbonnicre, and put with her own lean 
fingers a peppermint-lozenge into my mouth. 
May my old friend peacefully rest in Gop!” 
he suddenly said, in a tender voice. “Who 
knows? Perhaps yet some young life may 
profit by these last efforts of the grey-haired 
old lady ; for”—tapping his finger on his fore- 
head—“ here I have everything well stored up, 
the manner in which the immortal Maéstro 
wanted to have it sung by ‘young Primadonna.” 
“You have never told me about your child- 
hood?” I began, as my friend was silent. 
“Was there much music at your parents’ 
home?” “Of course,” he replied, “or how 
could I have become a musician?” ‘Only 
because of that, my dear friend? I can hardly 
think that!” ‘Well, well, it may perhaps 
have been my real calling ; but a weakness in 
my head has always hindered me very much. 
Oh, you can’t think how much! When I 
heard the organ in a village church for the 
first time I burst out sobbing, and could not 
be calmed. That was not the power of music ; 
for a door-bell, unexpectedly ringing over me, 
had exactly the same effect. It was the poor 
weak head which I carried on my shoulders 
when a boy.” He stopped a minute, and | 
heard him sigh as if he was conquering a grief. 
“ My father,” he went on after a while, “knew 
nothing of such things ; he was a stern, practi- 
cal man, a respectable, well-employed lawyer 
in this town. 

“T lost my dear mother when I was only twelve 
years old. Since that time I have lived alone 
with him; for my brothers and sisters were 
older than I, and had all left home. Besides 
his legal documents, and a select collection of 
works on history, which I could not understand 
in spite of his repeated requests, he had only 
one passion, and that was ‘music.’ I may say 
that I received my chief instruction from him. 
Perhaps it had been better if some one else had 
given it. You must not misunderstand me. 
I. do not fail to remember gratefully his kind 
efforts on my behalf; he soon grew impatient, 
and even violent, when the weakness in my head 
seized me, and that only added to my confusion. 
I suffered a great deal from his manner at that 
time, now | well understand that he could not 
help it. In spite of his natural acuteness, how- 
ever, he failed to understand my temperament, 
and could only look upon it as innate laziness, 


that must be roused. . It was one day, shortly 
before my confirmation, that he began for the 
first time to understand me. Oh, my good 
father, I shali never forget that!” He 
stretched out his arms, and let them drop 
again ; then he continued: “We were sitting 
at the piano in the parlour, playing a sonata 
a quatre mains by Clementi. The preceding 
evening I had worked till late at a difficult 
chapter of harmony; as a result, the next day 
I had got a ‘thin head,’ as my mother used to 
say. In the middle of the rondo, my thoughts 
became confused, and I repeatedly struck wrong 
notes. . My father exclaimed passionately, ‘How 
is it possible? You have certainly played that 
piece at least twenty times!’ He turned the 


afresh; but it was useless, I again failed at 
the fatal place. Then he sprang up, and threw 
back his chair. I wonder if such scenes happen 
in other families? But for all his passionateness 
I never once received a blow from my father in 
my life. Perhaps something else may have 
been preying on his mind; but, as I was no 
longer a boy, my father allowed his anger to 
carry him away. 

“ The music had fallen on the ground from the 
desk, and I picked it up silently. My cheeks 
burned, and the blood rushed from my heart as 
though it could have burst from my lips: 
however, I settled down again, and laid my 
trembling hands on the keys. My father was 
also sitting beside me again, and without a 
word, or even a look being exchanged between 
us, we went on playing the sonata. I remember 
it vividly now—and since then I have often 
wondered whether it was great grief that in- 
vigorated my nerve in so remarkable a manner, 
for I suddenly found the passage quite easy ; 
the notes seemed to become sounds of their 
own accord ; and it appeared to me as though 
there were no longer any white and black -keys 
between which my awkward fingers had to 
strike. ‘There,’ said my father, ‘if you only 
have the will!’ The sonata was finished, and 
as I was so unusually successful, he immediately 
put another composition on the desk for me to 
play alone. I commenced bravely ; my father 
did not play, but stood closely watching at my 
side. I became confused, and toiled in vain to 
retain the suddenly acquired power of playing 
that had come to me. But the subtle spell had 
entirely left me. A mist began to float around 
me, my old anxiety returned, and—away went 
my thoughts, like flying birds disappearing far 
from me in the grey air. I could play no 
longer. ‘Don’t strike me, father!’ I cried out, 
and pushed with both hands against his breast. 
‘Something is the matter with me; it is in my 
head; I can’t help it!’ My father looked at 
me sharply as I gazed up to him; I must have 
been as pale as death, for I had never much 
colour. ‘Play it once more by yourself,’ he 
said quietly. Then he left me, and I heard 
him walking up the passage to his room. But 
I could not play. A feeling of desolation came 
over me such as I had never experienced 
before ; a sensation of pity for myself flooded 
my own soul. My mother’s) likeness, which 
you saw at my house the other day, was hang- 
ing over the piano. I remember how I stretched 
my hands towards it, and cried again and again, 
in my childish ignorance: ‘Oh; help me, 
mother! Oh, my dear mother, help me!’ 


bitterly. How long I had been sitting like that 
I don’t know. For some time, however, I had 
heard some one pacing up and down the hall; 
but I had not stirred, though I knew that there 


myself. At last, when some one: knocked at 





the door, I got up and opened it. It was a 


leaves back, and we began the movement. 


Then I covered my face in my hands, and wept- 


was no one in that part of the house except 





tradesman whom I knew, who wanted ‘to see 
my father on-some business matter. ‘Are you 
ill, young master?’ asked the man. I ‘shook 
my head, and said, ‘1 will ask my father if he 
will see you.’ When I entered my father’s 
room, he was standing before one of his big 
book-shelves, as I had often seen him, pulling 
out one book or another, turning over the leaves 
of it, and putting it back again into its place. 
But to-day it was different ; he leant with his 
arm on one of the shelves, his eyes covered 
with his hand. ‘Father,’ I said gently. 
‘What do you want, child?’ ‘There is some 
one who wants to speak to you.’ He made no 
reply; but, taking his hands from his eyes, 
softly called out my name. Then I lay on my 
father’s breast for the first time in my life. 1 
felt that he wanted to speak to me; but he only 
stroked my hair, and looked entreatingly at me. 
‘My poor dear boy!’ was all that came from 
his lips. I closed my eyes ; it seemed to me as 
though I was now for ever secure from all dis- 


tress.” 
(To be continued). 





HamiohR Mae@unn’s 
Esdifion of The Songs 
of Ocoffand.” 


— 0 —_— 


ys is perhaps no national music 
which is so truly popular as that of 
Scotland. The Scottish songs live in 
the hearts of the whole Scottish nation. 
They are alike delightful to the skilled musician 
and to the uncultivated ear of the simple 
peasant. 

Robert Burns is essentially a people’s poet. 
The humblest cottages in Scotland have their 
well-thumbed copies of “ Robbie’s” poems. 
And so of the national music to which the 
beautiful lyrics of Burns are so harmoniously 
wedded. Even the classes. whose nmtusical 
horizon is generally bounded by the latest hit 
from the music halls, are in Scotland keenly 
alive to the beauties of the musical inheritance 
that has come down from their forefathers. 

Nor is the popularity of Scottish song 
confined within Scotland’s narrow borders. 
The days of the Scottish craze at the Italian 
Opera have indeed passed. Our prime donne 
no longer ascribe their triumphs to the piquancy 
with which they can execute the ‘Scottish 
Snap.” But Scotch songs now enjoy a popu- 
larity based on a more enduring foundation. 
Many of them (although not always: the finest) 
are almost as familiar in England as they are to 
the north of the Tweed ; and wherever over the 
surface of the globe there is a handful of Anglo- 
Saxons, “Auld Lang Syne” sets the seal and 
symbol upon friendship at all merrymakings. 

The editions of the Songs of Scotland have 
been many and various. A mere list would 
filla bibliography of considerable dimensions. 
Worthy Allan Ramsay, with his Zea Table 
Miscellany, was first in the field. Then came 
Thomson, the friend of Burns, with his famous 
Orpheus Caledonius, ‘which obtained for 
Scottish song the notice and admiration of 
Beethoven. Lady Nairne, too, with her Lays 
of Strathearn, was another brilliant worker in 
the field. _The labours of these pioneers left 
little to be done beyond the work of arrange- 
ment or adaptation. But tastes are various, 
and to meet every shade of the public demand 
a stream of editions has poured forth, soe’, 


* Songs and Ballads of Scotland, with Pianoferte Aecom- 
paniment. By Hamish MacCunn. Paterson & Sons, 27 
George Street, Edinburgh, Glasgow Dundee, and London. 
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bad, and indifferent, of all‘sorts and conditions. 
Among these may be specially mentioned an 
edition compiled in 1851 by Mr. G. Farquhar 
Graham, a scholarly musician, whose notes 
on the history of both words and music are 
trustworthy and highly interesting. 

The edition now before us does not aim at 
antiquarian interest. There are no historical 
notes, and we are not sure that the propriety of 
excluding everything not, distinctively Scotch 
has been sufficiently kept in view. The 
pruning-knife might well have been applied to 
such grafts on Scottish song as the Irish. tune 
“ Robin Adair.” 

However, there will be few musicians disposed 
to be sticklers for historical exactness. And 
this is essentially a musician’s edition. The 
eminence of its gifted editor among our 


composers, and the distinctively Scottish bent | 


of his genius, are in themselves a sufficient 
guarantee for a refined and sympathetic treat- 
ment. Mr Hamish MacCunn has already 
devoted the first- fruits of his genius to his 
native land, the “Land of the Mountain and 
the Flood.” And it is clear that the work of 
setting forth his native melodies in a worthy 
dress has been a labour of love to the young 
Scotchman. The accompaniments occasionally 
seem to err in the direction of over-elaboration. 
But they are always original, always refined, 
and frequently (as for example in the case of 
the “ Lass o’ Gowrie” and “ Flora Macdonald's 
Lament”) lend a new charm to the melodies 
with which they are associated. Among other 
settings peculiarly suited to their subjects may 
be mentioned “Afton Water,” “ MacGregor’s 
Lament,” and the little-known though character- 
istic melody, “Polwart on the Green.” Mr. Mac- 
Cunn’s accompaniment seems in gentle harmony 
with the lyric beauty of Burns’ song, and to 
intensify the weird pathos of the “ Lament.” 
The book is elegantly bound in a tasteful 
design of rich and novel effect, and forms a very 
suitable gift-book for the present festive season. 
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N December the 9th, the second of Mr. W. 
Allen’s Popular Classical Concerts took 
place in the Mechanics Hall, before a large 
and appreciative audience. The artistes 

were—Lady Hallé (violin), Sir C. Hallé (piano), 
and Mr. Vieuxtemps (’cello). The programme con- 


sisted of :— 
Trio, . C minor, - Mendelssohn. 
Lady Hallé, Mr. Vieuxtemps, and Sir C. Hallé. 
Ballade, . G minor, Chopin. 
‘ Sir C. Hallé. 
Sonata (The Kreutzer), . A, Op. 47, Beethoven. 
toty Hallé and Sir C. Hallé. 
Sonata, . A major, Handel. 
Lady Hallé. 
Trio, . E flat, Op. 70, No. 2, Beethoven. 


Lady Hallé, Mr. Vieuxtemps, and Sir C. Hallé. 


Lady Hallé kindly gratified her audience with an 
encore for her magnificent rendering. of the Handel 
Sonata. 

The third concert of this series will take place‘on 

January 11, 1892, the following artistes being an- 
nounced to appear:—Ist violin, Mr. Willy Hess; 
viola, Mr. Speelman; violonéello, Mr. Carl Fuchs; 
‘pianoforte, Miss Cantelo (Mrs. Harry Cox). 
’ The second of the delightful series of Chamber 
Concerts, arranged each season by Herr G. Ellen- 
berger, took place in the Albert Hall on December 
3rd, the performers being as usual—Miss Cantelo 
(piano), Herr Ellenberger (1st violin), Mr. Thorpe 
(violoncello), assisted by Miss Margarite Clark (and 
violin), and. Herr Kreuz (viola). 

A Christmas performance of the ‘‘ Messiah,” under 
the conductorship of Mr.. J.: Adcock, is: announced 
for December 26th. 
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By “IDRIS MAENGWYN.” 
— 0 -— 
THE RESIGNATION OF, DR. ROGERS, BANGOR. ° 


R the last twenty years Dr. Rogers has 
occupied the post of organist in Bangor 
Cathedral. The other day he was 
announced to take part in an instru- 
mental recital to be given at the Menai Bridge 
Presbyterian Church, in aid of a promising young 
musician. 

Subsequently he received from the Dean of Bangor 
a letter expressing strong disapproval of the partici- 
pation of a cathedral organist in, musical perform- 
ances in Dissenting chapels, and intimating that his 
conduct would be brought under the notice of a 
meeting of the Cathedral Chapter, specially sum- 
moned to deal with the emergency. Dr. Rogers 
appears to be a person with a greater regard for his 
own dignity, and that of his art, than for questions 
of pecuniary advantage. At any rate he immedi- 
ately replied that he would not submit to any cur- 
tailment of his privileges as a professional musician, 
and forthwith tendered his resignation. 

Dr. Rogers has, by common consent, raised the 
standard of music at Bangor Cathedral to a position 
it has never before occupied, and is immensely 
popular with all classes,-apart from religious con- 
siderations ; and his resignation, should he persist in 
it, is bound to have great effect on the musical 
arrangements of the cathedral. 

Owing to the above censuring. by the Dean, the 
Doctor and Chapter met a few days ago, touching 
his resignation. Dr. Rogers, on professional grounds, 
asserted his rights to take part in such performances, 
and commented upon the low salary he received, a 
little in excess of £100 yearly, which sum would be 
very inadequate if his time is not fully occupied with 
teaching lessons and other engagements, and being 
also possessed of private means. Eventually an 
arrangement was proposed, under which it is ex- 
pected the doctor will withdraw his notice of resigna- 
tion. He has been overwhelmed with sympathetic 
letters and telegrams from all parts of the kingdom. 
Despite the ecclesiastical prejudices, the concert 
referred to above was held, and was exceedingly 
popular and successful. 


NATIONAL EIsTEDDFOD 1892, RHYL. 


The Pavilion Committee of the above Eisteddfod 
have come to terms with the proprietor of the 
Summer Gardens, to lease them for a certain period 
for the purpose of erecting a grand pavilion of a per- 
manent nature to accommodate about 10,000 people, 
It is now authoritatively stated that the Lord 
Mayor of London will visit Rhyl on one of the days 
on which the Eisteddfod will be held. 

Rhyl Pier and Pavilion.—This is one of the finest 
projects the town has witnessed for many years. 
The residents can scarcely realise yet the. great 
benefit the Grand Pavilion will confer on the town 
by inducing more visitors to frequent Rhyl and stay 
longer. 

I understand that the directors are at present in 
treaty with the Blue Hungarian Band to pay Rhyl a 
visit, and give a concert at the Pavilion. Organ 
recitals are being given daily by Mr. Bryan War- 
hurst. Occasionally sacred concerts are given on 
Sunday evenings to very large audiences. 


THE CYMMRODORION DINNER, 


The above was held about a fortnight ago, under | 
the presidency of Lord Mayor Evans, in London. | 
Welsh music, as is the custom at these gatherings, 
was accorded a prominent-place. | Mr. John Thomas 
(harpist to Her Majesty the Queen): played some 


Parry filled the position of aceompanist. The 
vocalists included Miss Kati¢ Thomas, double-prize 
winner (soprano) at the recent Swansea National 
Eisteddfod, now a pupil of Mr.: William Shake- 
speare’s; Miss Mary Thomas, of Ynyshir, a promising 
young vocalist, studying.at the Royal Academy ; 
Mr. Dyved Lewys, Mr. Lucas: Williams, and other 
well-known singers. 


Tue National, ErsteppFop ASSOCIATION. 


At the Swansea National Eisteddfod, it was re- 
solved that a conference of delegates, representing 
the Association- and the bards, should be held to 
consider the Eisteddfodic: position, and to establish, 
if possible, a.common basis of action. I understand 
that the Conference will shortly be held, probably 
either at Shrewsbury or Chester. The delegates 
appointed by the Association are Sif John Puleston, 
M.P.; Mr. Thomas (Cynhaiarn), Portmadoc; Mr. 
Isaac Foulkes (Liverpool), Mr. Rhys Davies 
(Brecon), Mr. T, Marchant Williams (London). 
The bards will be represented by Hwfa Mon, Pedr 
Mostyn, Dyfed, Watcyn, Wyn, ~ Cadfan, and 
Gwynedd. ; 


CappirF MusicaL FEstTIvAL. 


A short while ago, the first meeting of the 
guarantors of the Cardiff Triennial Musical Festival 
was held at the Town Hall, Cardiff, when there:was 
a large and influential gathering. 

The chairman (Mr. W. H. Johnstone) remarked 

that the Guarantee Fund was very encouraging. 
They were fully encouraged to go on with the move- 
ment, and were warranted in believing that the 
feeling of Cardiff was entirely with them. He was 
pleased to announce that Lord Bute had consented 
with readiness to become president of the Festival, 
who also had guaranteed £100. The hon. secretary 
(Mr. W. A. Morgan) announced that Sir George 
Grove, the principal of the Royal College of Music, 
and Dr. Ai,C. Mackenzie, principal of the Royal 
Academy. of. Music, had consented to be . vice- 
presidents of the Society, which they wished every 
success. 
After a.short discussion the Executive Council-was 
elected by ballot, and numbered twenty-five members. 
Amongst whom were Messrs. T. E. Aylward, F. 
Atkins, Mus. Bac,, H. Brookbanks, S. A. Brain, 
W. H. Johnstone, Joseph Parry, Mus. Doc., Walter 
Scott, John Duncan, etc. The Executive Council 
will elect in due course a Finance Committee and a 
Musical Committee from its own ranks. 


JorTines. 


Gaul’s ‘‘ Holy City” was performed with success 
at Bangor by the students of Normal College, with 
sopranos and altos from amidst the town’ singers. 
Conductors—Messrs. E.) Hurren-Harding, G. and L. 
T.S.C.; and Peter Roberts. 

Aberystwyth College Musical Society, under the 
conductorship of Mr. D. Jenkins, Mus. Bac., intend 
to perform Mendelssohn’s ‘St. Paul” thi? winter. 
Mr. D. Emlyn Evans’s articles in Y Cerddor on 
‘¢ The National Eisteddfod Association and Gorsedd” 
and ‘*A Week in London,” are really very in- 
teresting, and, I can truly testify, are well worth 
reading. ‘He says somewhere in the latter, he was 
witnessing a rehearsal of the Royal English Operatic 
Company-at the Savoy Opera House. When some of 
the Welsh singers were singing, a prominent and a 
renowned musician came to him and said, ‘‘It is 
such a pleasure to listen to you Welshmen” (refer- 
ring chiefly to Mr. Ben. Davies and ‘Mr. Ffrangcon 
Davies), when speaking or singing, for we can under- 
stand all that is 

The Aberdare Choral ‘Society have resolved” to 
perform about the beginning of the New Year three 
sacred works, viz. : Handel's ‘‘Samson,” Mendels- 
sohn’s ‘‘ Hymn of Praise,” and Rossini’s '‘Stabat 
Mater.” 

As follows the Huddersfield Chronicle says about 
Mr. Lucas Williams in ‘“ Elijah :—‘‘ Mr. Williams 
proved his right to rank very high among the vocalists’ 
of the day’; a magnificent voice of great power, wide 
an Cash as: pends. sang his musie with 
» earnestness, and artistic ability which 











charming solos on the harp, and Mr. J. Haydn 





delighted his hearers.” 
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The Nottingham Guardian and The Daily Press 
say about Mr, Ffrangcor, Davies in the ‘‘ Martyr of 
Antioch” (Sullivan) :—‘' Mr. Ffrangcon Davies was 
another recommendation of Sir Arthur Sullivan’s for 
the baritone part of ‘Callias.’ He sang it admir- 
ably. Mr. Davies possesses a fine voice, of excellent 
range and power, and he has the gift of dramatic 
declamation to an unusual degree.” ‘‘ The audience 
was highly delighted with the bass, Mr. Ffrangcon 
Davies, who has a very fine voice indeed, sings with 
absolutely correct intonation, and declaims like a 
master of elocution.” 

Iam happy to learn that another young Welsh- 
man, Mr. D. Aaron Jones, works his way up quietly 
at the Lyric Theatre, London, 

The Daily Chronicle says that ‘‘Mr. Herbert 
Emlyn’s (Mr. D. Aaron Jones) effort was that of a 
finished artiste. His inevitable encore led to his 
delighted hearers being charmed with the striking 
renderings of his parts.” 
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HE fourth of the series of popular con- 

certs was given in the Victoria Hall, 

Hanley, on 7th December, the programme 

being supplied by the Russo - Austrian 

orchestra, with Miss Clara Thornham and Mr. 

Musgrove Tufnail as vocalists, There was, as at 

all the previous concerts, a large attendance, —a fact 

that is doubtless due to the low price of admission, 

The committee will now do well to endeavour to 

raise the standard of these concerts from a musical 
point of view. 

On 15th December, the Hanley Glee and Madrigal 
Society's first performance of the ‘‘ Messiah” was 
given, with Miss Macintyre, Miss Dews, Mr. J. W. 
Turner, and Mr. Ineson as principals, and a band 
and chorus of 250, Although the weather was most 
inclement, the Victoria Hall was crowded as it had 
never been crowded before, and presented the unusual 
spectacle of some 3000 people packed into a space 
that would have comfortably held about two-thirds of 
that number, not to mention numerous heads and 
shoulders, in a state of profuse perspiration, which 
appeared from every hole and crevice in the building, 
The source of attraction was not far to seek. Mr. 
James Garner, the conductor of the Society, had 
trained its members to an exceedingly high state 
of perfection; and a more attractive quartet of 
principals than those selected to perform the solo 
work probably could not have been found. The 
only weak point was the band, which contained many 
local amateur musicians, and was somewhat out of 
touch with the soloists, besides giving little support 
to the singers in the choruses. The Pastoral Sym- 
phony was, however, played with much delicacy of 
expression, The singing of the choruses was char- 
acterised by great precision and intelligence. The 
attack was good, and the shades of expression care- 
fully brought out. The voices were well balanced, 
the tone at times magnificent, and generally the 
interpretation of the oratorio was all that could be 
desired from a well-trained and efficient body of 
singers. The soloists were good in their respective 
parts, although Miss Macintyre’s style of singing is 
not altogether suited for Handelian vocalisation, Any 
shortcomings in the solos were more than made 
amends for by the chorus work. The Hanley Glee 
and Madrigal Society is the youngest of its kind in 
the district, but has proved itself capable of success- 
fully emulating those of much older growth, and with- 
out doubt, by perseverance on the part of its members 
and energetic management, still better results will be 
obtained in the future. 

The Burslem Tonic Sol-fa Choir gave a perform- 
ance of a miscellaneous character on December 17, 
in the Town Hall, Miss Mary Richardson (soprano), 
Mr. Seymour Jackson (tenor), and Mr. Abbott 
(violinist) were the soloists, and the choir gave 
several part-songs in good style. A successful con- 
cert was the result. 








Mudie in Gfabgoo.. 


ERR and FRAU STAVENHAGEN gave 

a recital in the Queen’s Rooms on Dec- 

ember 3. ‘The attendance was good, and 

the programme contained many numbers 

which had not been heard at former concerts; the 
principal items being Beethoven’s Sonata in A flat 
(Op. 26); Nocturne, C sharp minor (Chopin); Mazurka 
in B minor, by same composer, and Hexameron 
(Liszt). It is needless to say that exquisite finish, 
grace, and delicacy in the different numbers were 
fully displayed. ~The Hexameron by Liszt, which is 
based on a duet from ‘‘I Puritani,” gave an oppor- 
tunity for display of brilliant technique and power, 
characteristic of all Liszt’s transcriptions.. Frau 
Stavenhagen sang charmingly ‘‘Deh vieni non 
tardar” (Mozart), and also songs by Lassen, Sommer, 


| and Strauss, accompanied by her husband. 


On the same evening, in the City Hall, the 


| Bridgeton Choral Society, Mr. George Taggart, 
| conductor, gave a performance of Cowen’s “St. 
| John’s Eve,” with band and chorus. The second 


part of the programme contained part-songs and 
choruses, and the concert was fully enjoyed by a 
numerous audience. 

On December 8, the Choral Orchestral Subscription 
Concert Series commenced with a performance of 
Berlioz’s ‘‘ Faust,” before a large and brilliant 
audience, in St. Andrew’s Hall; the principals being 
Mr. and Mrs, Henschel and Iver M‘Kay, and the 
small part of Brander by Mr. J. A. Render. The 
solo parts being in the hands of such well-known 
artists, comment is useless. Mrs. Henschel made 
her first appearance at these concerts, and scored a 
distinct success by her artistic singing, as well as her 
quiet and unaffected manner in the part of Marguerite. 
The promoters of this scheme are to be congratulated 
on the augmentation of the orchestra, which now 
numbers ninety performers, and contains many of the 
principal players from the Crystal Palace. This 
being the fourth performance of ‘‘ Faust” by the 
Choral Union, the members of the chorus can now 
give point and precision to various entries which 
occur in this highly dramatic work. Mr. Bradley, 
who conducted, had all well in hand, and is to be 
congratulated on the most successful performance yet 
given of the work in Glasgow. 

Under Mr. Manns’ direction there was given on 
Saturday, the 13th, the first of the Popular Concerts. 
Miss Maggie Davies was announced as soloist, and 
had been at rehearsal in the afternoon, but unfortun- 
ately, in leaving the hall, severely injured her foot, 
and was unable to appear in the evening. The 
programme contained Beethoven’s Symphony No. 1, 
Max Bruch’s Concerto for Violin, played by Herr 
Sons, leader of the orchestra ; also Intermezzo from 
‘‘Cavalleria Rusticana,” etc. The addition of eight- 
een strings to the band since last year was distinctly 
apparent, and was very favourably commented on by 
a large audience which had assembled. .Mr. Manns 
had an enthusiastic reception on his appearance, 
and wore the Royal Order! presented to him by the 
Emperor of Germany on his late visit. 

On the 15th, Mons. Guilmant, from Paris, gave an 
Organ Recital in St. Andrew's Hall on the great 
organ, and was assisted by Mr. W. Ludwig as 
vocalist. His playing wa$ a revelation to the 
numerous organists assembled. The programme 
contained Toccata in F major (Bach), and Sonata 
No. 1 (Guilmant), and other compositions by the 
player. Mr. Ludwig was heard to great advantage 
in “* Wotan’s Abschied,” from “* Die Walkiire,” and 
**O that we two were Maying” (Gounod). Mr. J. 
K. Strachan played the accompaniments, and to him 
we are indebted for his enterprise in bringing Mons. 
Guilmant here on this and a former occasion. 

This notice would not be complete without refer- 
ence to the death of Herr Heckmann, which took 
place at a friend’s house in this city on November 29, 
after a short illness, while on a tour with his famous 
quartet. -A number of years ago he was the leader 
in connection with the Glasgow Choral Union Or- 
chestra, and it was here that he formed his quartet, 
in conjunction with Messrs, Forberg, Allekote, and 





Bellman, and which-in: after years aaa European 
fame. The personnel of the quartet had changed 
lately, but was still under his direction, and they had 
fully maintained their reputation... Whilst a 
sound musician, he was also'socially a pleasant and 
genial companion, whose premature decease will be 
mourned in many circles, 
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O many musical events have been crowded 
together during the past month, that. it 
will not be possible. to give ‘more than a 
cursory. notice even of the more prominent 
ones, such as, for example, the Violin and Pianoforte 
Recital given, on November 16, by Senor Sarasate 
and Mme. Berthe Marx. The announcement drew 
a crowded and eager assemblage, who were justly 
delighted and enthusiastic with the magnificent per- 
formance which was presented, though the programme, 
with the exception of the ‘‘ Kreutzer” Sonata, which 
headed the list, was not highly classical. Both 
violinist and pianist acceded to the excited demands 
for encores once during the evening. 

The hall of the Merchant Venturers Society was 
the scene, on November 18, of a most interesting 
lecture on ‘‘ Richard Wagner ; his Life and Works,” 
given by Mr. Carl Armbruster, who himself supplied 
the pianoforte illustrations, and was ably seconded 
in the vocal ones by Miss Pauline Cramer. The 
lecturer first gave a sketch of the life of Wagner, and 
then described his mode and method in his work, 
his determination to reform the opera, and his special 
theory regarding it, which was exemplified more and 
more fully in each of his successive works, until the 
culminating point was reached in the production of 
*¢ Parsifal.” 

The attraction of Miss Alice Gomez secured’ a 
packed hall at the Saturday Popular Concert on 
November 21, when a miscellaneous programme was 
performed under the direction of Mr. G. Gordon. 

At the third of the Monday Popular Concerts, 
given on the 23rd November, the Society of. Instru- 
mentalists joined the usual orchestra, making a total 
of 200 performers:;; an imposing show, skilfully 
guided and-controlled by Mr. George Riseley, The 
programme was of necessity much lighter than usual, 
and does not call for special comment. The real 
treat of the evening was the playing of Mendelssohn’s 
G minor Concerto, by Miss Wurm, who amply illus- 
trated the difference between a true musician and 
any mere executant. The work was played from 
memory, and with such wealth of feeling, combined 
with brilliancy and fire, as testified both to the pianist’s 
native talent, and to the thoroughly artistic training 
she had received at the hands of Mme. Schumann 
and Herr Wieck. The vocalists were Miss Cromey 
and Mr. Bovett. 

Mrs. Shaw, the celebrated “ whistling lady,” 
visited Clifton in company with a talented concert 
party on November 25, and received a_ cordial 
welcome from a large audience. 

The annual concert of the Bristol and Clifton Post 
Office Band took place at the Colston Hall, on the 
26th November, under the direction of Mr. Fred. 
Watts. There was a good attendance, and the work 
of the band showed an improvement upon that of 
previous years. The vocalists were Mme. Clara 
Samuell, Mr. Iver M‘Kay, and Mr. Charles Manners, 
—all favourites in Bristol. 

The annual ‘‘ Ladies’ Night” of the Bristol Gleemen 
fell on the 3rd ult., and attracted a large gathering to 
the Victoria Rooms, The Society is now in its 
fifth year of existence, and the result of last year’s 
study was most satisfactorily attested at the recent 
performance. Space precludes a detailed notice of 
the programme, which included many old favourites, 
as well as one or two novelties. The choir was 
balanced as follows: first tenors, 21 ; second tenors, 
18; first basses, 21; second basses, 26. Their 
singing did not lack spirit or intelligence, but was at 
times unsteady, and.a fall in pitch was: often notice- 
able; the latter, no doubt,. partly due to the encores 
which were allowed, and which were evidently réther 
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a strain on the choir, . Mr, Walter Kidner conducted 
in his wonted painstaking manner. 

A most interesting programme was presented at 
Miss Florence Eyre’s second concert on the 4th ult, 
The three works included two novelties to a Bristol 
audience, these. being, Boccherini’s Sonata. for 
Violoncello in G major, and Sgambati’s Quintet in B 
flat. The remaining item was Haydn’s Quartet. for 
Stringsin C major (Op. 76), which was evidently greatly 
enjoyed. The quintet received an excellent inter- 
pretation, and the audience will gladly welcome its 
repetition at a future date. The performers were— 
Miss Florence Eyre, pianoforte; Signor Enrico 
Damaro, Ist violin; Herr Duys, 2nd violin ;. Mr. A. 
Wetten, viola ; and Herr Van Gelder, violoncello, 
There was a very fair attendance, and Miss Eyre is 
to be congratulated upon a very successful concert. 

The Mozart Centenary was fitly commemorated by 
Mr. and Mrs. Roeckel at a very charming matinée, 
given at their house on the 5th ult., in aid of the 
Teachers’ Provident Fund. The programme con- 
sisted entirely of Mozart’s music, and was pleasantly 
varied, including pianoforte solos, a sonata for piano 
and violin, a trio, several songs, and the duet for two 
pianos in D, the last admirably performed by Mr. 
and Mrs. Roeckel. The other performers were Mr. 
T. Carrington, violin; Mr. E. Pavey, violoncello; 
Miss Brooks.and Miss Moline, vocalists. 

It was a pity. that Miss Lock’s and Mr. Liebich’s 
second chamber concerts clashed, both being given 
on the 7th ult., the first at Redland Park Hall, the 
second at Victoria Rooms. We do not have such a 
wealth of chamber music here that we can afford to 
lose any of it ; moreover, the numbers of those who 
appreciate it are as yet hardly numerous enough 
to fill two halls, and the bad weather was also 
detrimental. Miss Lock presented Mozart’s Trio 
in E flat for piano, clarinet, and viola, and Beet- 
hoven’s Quartett.in E flat for piano, violin, viola, and 
violoncello for the ‘concerted pieces, and chose as her 
solo Rubinstein’s. Barcarolle in A minor, for which’ 
she was recalled. The other executants were Mr. 
Hudson, violin; Mr. Gardner, viola; Mr. Grechi, 
clarinet ; and Mr. Pavey, violoncello; Miss Leila 
Hirst being the vocalist, 

Mr. Liebich secured the valuable aid of Miss 
Nettie Carpenter, violin; Mr. Henry Starr, second 
violin; Mr. Channell, viola ; and Mr. Leo Stern, 
violoncello. An admirable programme was. gone 
through with but little occasion for fault - finding. 
Schumann’s Quartett for Strings in A minor opened 
the concert, and Brahms’ Quintet for Piano and 
Strings in F minor formed a brilliant conclusion. 
Mr. Leo Stern and Mr. Liebich contributed 
Mendelssohn’s Tema Con Variationen for ’cello and 
piano, and Miss Carpenter (Mrs. Leo Stern) played 
Saint-Saéns’ brilliant Rondo Capricioso for violin. 
Mr. Harner Kearton was the vocalist, and had his 
share in the number of recalls that were accorded. 
The concert was ungestionably a great musical 
success, 

Various special services have been held in different 
churches, notably that of S. Mary, Redcliffe, where 
Spohr’s ‘‘ Last Judgment ” was given on the 8th ult., 
with orchestral accompaniment. 

A very large gathering was present at the last 
Monday Popular Concert of the series, given in 
Colston Hall on the 14th ult. The performance of 
several choral numbers by the Bristol Choral Society 
added attraction to the scheme, and accounted for 
the fact of the attendance being so much larger than 
usual, The choir numbered 500, and_ the divisions 
were fairly well balanced, but the tenors would bear 
additions to their ranks. The works selected were 
Mendelssohn's ‘* Hear my Prayer” and ‘‘ Lorelei” ; 
the Evening Hymn from Sullivan’s ‘‘ Golden 
Legend,” and Beethoven’s Hallelujah Chorus from 
‘*Engedi.” The soprano solos in the first two com- 
positions were entrusted to Miss Florence Bethell, 
who has recently won the Sainton-Dolby prize at the 
Royal Academy of Music, and who discharged her 

task with ability and feeling, being especially success- 
ful in “Lorelei,” where her dramatic power was 
called into force. The performance of the choir was 
admirable, the tone-shading, phrasing, attack, and 
finish all, conspicuous, with an instant response to 
the conductor’s beat, which bespoke intimate acquaint- 
ance with the music, The Evening Hymn reached 


absolute: perfection; and the Hallelujah Chorus was 
given with due breadth and strength. In both the 
works of Mendelssohn the greatest freedom and 
enjoyment were observable in the singing of the 
chorus, and. the careful training they have received 
at the hands of Mr. Riseley bore excellent fruit. Mr. 
J. H. Fulford gave a correct and finished perform- 
ance of W, Macfarren’s Concertstiick in E for Piano- 
fore and Orchestra, showing executive power and 
neat phrasing, as well as a reliable memory. He 
was awarde:| hearty applause and a recall. The 
two orchestral items’ were Beethoven’s Overture 
“Leonora,” and three numbers from Grieg’s Suite, 
‘* Peer Gynt,” admirably rendered. - We trust that 
these delightful concerts may be resumed at no 
distant date. 

A performance of the ‘ Messiah ” was given on the 
16th ult. by the combined forces of Mr. Gordon’s 
band and choir, assisted by competent soloists. 

The Bristol Madrigal Society have issued an 
attractive programme for their annual .cancert on 
the 15th inst., which promises to be a great success. 
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HE Western Counties -Musical Association, 
whose headquarters are at Exeter, has .in 
active rehearsal the works for the next 
Festival in April. These comprise Men- 

delssohn’s ‘St. Paul” for the morning concert ; and 
Niels W. Gade’s ‘‘Erl King’s Daughter,” with a 
miscellaneous selection, for the evening. At the 
recent annual meeting it was gratifying to note that the 
Association is in a satisfactory condition. The band 
and chorus number about 400, and the Association 
displays a healthy vitality which augurs well for its 
continuation. 

I am pleased to note that another’ Society,—in this 
case one of much older growth,—which has for years 
been in almost chronic difficulties, gives token of 
revivification. I allude to the Exeter Oratorio Society, 
which has the reputation of being the oldest institu- 
tion of the kind in the kingdom. The report pre- 
sented at the annual meeting, recently held, was more 
satisfactory than we have been accustomed to for a 
long time past. It showed that the millstone of 
debt had been reduced from about £70, with which 
the Society started the year, to £46. The Society 
has also given evidence of renewed vitality in other 
ways. A new departure has been taken in the form 
of outdoor performances. Two of these were given, 
the work selected being Sterndale Bennett’s ‘‘ May 
Queen.” These were given in the summer, and 
although the weather was not so favourable as could 
have been wished, yet both concerts were so successful 
that there will doubtless be a repetition of them in the 
ensuing year. Not a little of this success was due to 
the painstaking industry of the hon. conductor of the 
Society, Mr. G. W. Lyon. By the way, mentioning 
this gentleman,—who is well known in musical circles 
nearly all over the kingdom,—I may state that his 
daughter, who entered into an engagement as prima 
donna with Mr. Valentine Smith on the occasion of 
the late visit of his English Opera Company to Exeter, 
is making such progress in her profession that she has 
signed an agreement with Mr. Smith for three years. 

Reverting to the Oratorio, I am pleased to see 
that the Society has gone back to its old custom of 
giving one of the standard works at Christmas. 
“The Messiah’ has been selected for this year’s 
production, to be given the Tuesday before Christmas- 
day. 

Mr. Farley Sinkins doubtless feels highly pleased 
with the success which has so far attended his annual 
series of grand concerts. At the second of the series 
—the Senor Sarasate and Bertha Marx recital—there 
was a large and fashionable audience, and the distin- 
guished artistes must have felt flattered, accustomed 
as they must be to popular acclaim, at the enthusiastic 
acknowledgment of their remarkable, skill. Mr. 
Sinkins has also made a new departure, in inaugura- 
ting a series of popular concerts. The success of 
these has been already so marked that although really 
only in a tentative stage, they may be said to be 


at the two concerts already given. Mr. Sinkins 
provides a wonderful ‘atray ‘of artistes at popular 
prices; and ‘as lofig a§ he keeps up’to the standard 
i those already given—of which I have no mis- 
may be sure of reward. The Mayor 
coil, tht. Shatth taee. eocestod , Che, comnentap- thelr 
patronage, and were present (though at some incon- 
venience) at the first. His worship in a letter to Mr. 
Sinkins, wishing, him success, said he régarded the 
step as an important one from an educational point of 
view. ; 
The Orchestral Society a day or two since gave the 
last of its. series of concerts for the year. Although 
there was nothing specially noteworthy in the pro- 
gramme, the event showed that the Society fully 
maintains its popularity. A feature of the concert 
was the successful début of Miss Bankart, daughter of 
Dr. Bankart, as a violin soloist. Her interpretation 
of a concerto by Bruch was a really fine performance, 
and received such cordial acknowledgment from the 
critical audience that the young lady should feel the 
rough pathway of study mitch smoothed. 

Mr. Ferris Tozer, of the Cathedral Choir, organist 
of Heavitree Church, and who is making a name for 
himself as a composer} has lately received pleasing 
testimony of the esteem in which he is held by his 
fellow-citizens, alike for his personal qualities and for 
his skill as a musician, He having recently obtained 
the degree of Bachelor of Music, his friends thought’ 
this a fitting opportunity to recognise his ability in his 
profession, and a subscription quickly resulted in 
sufficient being obtained to present him with his 
robes, This was publicly done, when the speeches 


made were of a very flattering kind. 
w. C. 
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HE. Ladies’ Orchestral Concerts, under the 
direction of the Rev. E. H. Moberiy, which 
were too late for notice last month, were, 
as I anticipated, the successes of the season. 

The ‘orchestral selections, which included Julius Otto 
Grimm's Suite in Canon form (Op. 10), Lisst’s 
‘* Angelus,” Bach’s Fugue in A minor, and the Waltz, 
Elegie, and Finale from Tschaikowsky’s Serenade 
(Op. 48), were magnificently played, the tone of the 
strings being remarkably fine. ‘The climax of per- 
fection was reached in Bach’s fine Fugue, arranged 
for string orchestra by Hellmesberger. Mrs, Hutch- 
inson and Mrs. Heseltine Owen were both successful 
in their songs, the first-named lady especially taking 
the audience by storm by her beautiful voice and 
artistic singing of compositions by Brahms and other 
prominent composers. Miss Winifred Hobday, of 
the Royal College of Music, upon whom devolved 
the duty of leading the orchestra, played two move- 
ments of Handel’s Sonata in A for a vialin solo, The 
attendance at both afternoon and evening concerts 
was large and fashionable. 
“ee 

Mr. ALFRED FOLey gave his third concert in the 
County Hall on November 30, when the chief items 
of the programme were Beethoven’s Symphony, No. 
1 in C, the overtures to ‘‘ Athalie’”’ and ‘‘ Rosamond,” 
and a concert overture by a local lady amateur com- 
poser, lately deceased. The orchestra, which was 
strengthened by several players from the band of the 
Royal Marine Light Infantry, was a very good one, 
and gave fairly satisfactory renderings of the music 
allotted to it. The concert overture alluded to proved 
to be a very interesting work. The principal vocalist 
was Madame Eva Scorey, a favourite in Salisbury. 
** * 


THE Sarum Choral Society gave its second concert 
of the season on the 9th, when Mendelssohn's ‘“‘ Hymn 
of Praise,” and Professor Stanford’s new choral ballad, 
“The Battle of the Baltic,” received very indifferent 
renderings, under the conductorship of Mr. C, F. 
South. . The solo vocalists were Miss Helen Hughes 
and Mr. James Gawthrop, the gentleman giving 
every satisfaction, 
a ¢ 
No musical events of importance will take place 








established, There have been crowded audiences 


until after the Christmas holidays. 
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HE York Musical Society has come to grief 
-~-York is too poor, or too cold, to support 
it any longer. 

The Society held a meeting on November 
26, with the Dean, who is its President, in the chair. 
The balance-sheet for the past year showed a small 
deficit, in spite of the fact that Mr. Rutson had 
defrayed the expenses of soloists for the concerts. 
There seems a singular lack of musical enthusiasm in 
York, that it cannot support even one choral society, 
whereas many far less important cities, and even 
suburbs, can boast of two very flourishing choral 
societies, 

It seems, however, that only a very limited amount 
of money can be spent on music here, for when the 
York Musical Union was started, some three years 
since, it impoverished the Musical Society to the 
extent of about £40 worth of subscriptions, and this 
was the beginning of the Society’s downfall. The 
objects of the two Societies in no way clash, for the 
York Musical Society is an amateur choral one, while 
the York Musical Union was formed to provide 
instrumental music by professionals, One can only 
suppose, therefore, that Peter has been robbed to pay 
Paul, because they cannot, or will not, afford to 
maintain both. We are glad, however, to know that 
the Society will be reconstructed at the Rev. E, S. 
Carter's suggestion, and prophesy that it will eventu- 
ally succeed, as King Bruce did, in spite of York 
apathy. 

A concert took place at the Railway Institute on 
November 27. Its object was to raise funds in aid 
of the North-Eastern Railway Ambulance Corps. 
The proceeds were devoted to purchasing prizes for 
the most efficient members of the corps. Miss Barry, 
the Rev. E, S, Carter, M.A., Messrs, G. H, Camp- 
bell, W. A. Billinghurst, J. Bush, F. Spencer, G, J. 
Russell, J. W. Rowntree, R. E. Whitby, W. Clay, 
and T. J. Kay carried out a miscellaneous programme 
consisting of music and recitations. 

On December 2 Mr. Edgar Haddock gave the 
first of his Musical Evenings at the Institute. Herr 
adel was the pianist. The programme opened with 
Beethoven's well-known and very charming Sonata in 
G major. In order to commemorate Mozart's anni- 
versary, his Rondo in A minor was given as a piano- 
forte solo by Herr Padel. The second part opened 
with another pianoforte solo—Fantasia, in F sharp 
minor, Mendelssohn ; and was followed by a violin 
solo, ‘* Elegia”’ and ‘‘Gnomes Dance,” by Bazzini. 
The Dance is very sprightly and fascinating, and was 
very daintily played by Mr. Haddock ; indeed, his 
playing throughout was a great treat. His style is 
finished, his shadings delicate, and he shows alto- 
gether that absence of effort which betokens the culti- 
vated artist. Herr Padel’s accompaniments were 
characterised by great calmness. One could easily 
imagine that he did not live in an enthusiastic atmo- 
sphere, but, if his playing lacks life and warmth, it is 
certainly very correct. He is, perhaps, more gifted 
as a teacher than a performer. The last, and also 
the least interesting, item on the programme was a 
**Suite” by Cesar Cui. There are two remaining 
Musical Evenings to take place, the next will be on 
Wednesday, January 27th. They will be something 
to live up to, Certainly, these are among the best 
of the York concerts, and it is to be hoped they will 
pay sufficiently well to induce Mr. Haddock to give 
another series next season, 

On December 15 a concert took place at the 
Institute, under the direction of the Rev. E. S, 
Carter, M.A. The artists were Miss Dolores Fleisch- 
mann, violin, and Miss Spark, niece of Dr. Spark 
of Leeds, who played several pianoforte solos ; and 
the vocalists were Miss Barry, the Rev. E. S. Carter, 
Messrs. Swann, Chiver- Wilson, and Dr. C. K, 
Hitchcock. The concert, which is an annual one, was 
very successful. ‘ 

On December 16 the York Musical Union com- 
menced its fourth series of concerts at the Institute. 
The Union has been ambitious enough to treat us to 
a quartet party of stars—Mr. Willy Hess (1st violin), 
Mr. Sam, Speelman (2nd violin), Mr. Simon Speel- 
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man (viola), and M. E. Vieuxtemps (violoncello). 
Herr Padel presided at the pianoforte. Schubert’s 
quartet in D minor was the frtce de resistance. 
Schumann’s quintet (Op. 24) was also given, and 
many charming smaller pieces. Most unfortunately 
this concert was very little advertised, and many 
people knew nothing of its occurrence till it was a 
matter of history, otherwise the audience would have 
been much larger. Happily, however, this is but 
the first of a series, and we trust that the remaining 
concerts will be made more widely known. 

During the Friday afternoons in Advent, the 
anthems at the Minster have been taken from Spohr’s 
‘* Last Judgment.” The last part (IV.). was sung 
at Evensong on the Tuesday before Christmas. 

And so another year is ended. May 1892 be more 
happy and prosperous for musical York ! 

‘ M. C. 
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N December 2 a successful concert was 
given at Ashby by the members of the 
newly-formed St. Cecilia Choir and Musical 
Society. The progtamme was cleverly 

arranged and excellently rendered throughout. 
** * 


: . | 
THE Leicester Orchestral Union, under the con- | 


ductorship of Mr. H. B. Ellis, gave a concert to 
honour the centenary of Mozart’s death, at the 
Temperance: Hall on Saturday evening, December 
5. The instrumental and vocal selections .of the 
famous composer were rendered with care, and the 
interpretations on the whole were fairly successful. 
The hall was not crowded. Madame Annie Dent, 


Mrs. Russel, Mr. W. Fell were the vocalists ; Messrs. | 


Ward, J. Kilby, T. Carter, and Rev. W. E. Terry, 
instrumentalists ; the Society alsotook part. Mr. C. 
Hancock acted as accompanist. 


* * * 


THE Kettering Choral Society, with over 140 
members, is fairly prosperous, and shows a good 
summary of work done. Three grand concerts were 
given. ‘‘The Ancient Mariner,” Parry’s ‘St. 
Cecilia’s Day” and ‘‘The Revenge,” and ‘‘Stabat 
Mater” and ‘‘ Hymn of Praise.” 

The same Society effectively. rendered Mackenzie’s 
dramatic oratorio, ‘‘ The Rose of Sharon,” in which 
Miss Ethel Winn, Miss Lucy Waddington, Mr. Percy 
Palmer, and Mr. Musgrove Tufnail took part. 

The second concert of the season will take place 
early in February, the works selected for the occasion 
being Mendelssohn’s ‘‘ Come let us sing,” Schubert’s 
‘* Offertorium,” and Gade’s ‘‘ Spring Message.” The 
third concert will take place in April, when Mendels- 
sohn’s ‘‘ St. Paul” will be given. Mr. J. W. Scott, 
conductor. 

* * * 


Mr. J. HERBERT MARSHALL’s grand concert and 
festival performance of ‘* St. Paul” took place at the 
Temperance Hall on Thursday evening, December 
10. The audience, although not overcrowded, 
was a decidedly enthusiastic and appreciative one. 
The principal soloists met with very flattering recep- 
tions. The band and chorus numbered over 300. Mr. 
H. B. Ellis, F.C.O., conducted. The following 
talented artists appeared and were in excellent 
voice :—Miss Fillunger, soprano ; Miss Marian Mac- 
kenzie, contralto; Mr. Henry Piercy, tenor; Mr. 
Watkin Mills, bass; assisted by Mr. R. C. Allen 
and Mr. J. R. Orgill. 

Mr. Marshall is to be highly congratulated, as 
musical director, on the exceedingly popular status 
of the Society, its numerical strength, and its thorough 
musical knowledge and capabilities. 


see 

THE Leicester Amateur Music and Dramatic Club 
gave their fancy dress ball at the County Assembly 
Rooms on Wednesday evening, December 9. The 
event proved a magnificent success. Mrs. F. G. 


Pierpoint and Mr. J. Herbert Marshall successfully 
carried off the first prizes as the best dressed lady and 
gentleman. Messrs. Mansfield Brothers supplied the 
music. 

*, * * 

Mr. D’Ovey Carte’s OpeRA COMPANY. paid a 
visit to the Royal House on December 7, for six 
nights, with the Savoy’s latest success, ‘‘ The Nautch 
Girl.” Mr. Herbert Brooks, the genial manager of 
the company, was highly satisfied with the financial 
result. Commencing on December 14, for six 
nights, the Carl Rosa Carmen Opera Company ap- 
peared in the ‘‘ Bohemian Girl,” ‘‘ Maritana,” 
“Daughter of the Regiment,” and Bizets’ “‘Carmen,” 
with Madame Marie Rose in her favourite perform- 
ances. The houses were packed nightly. 


** & 


THE Leicester Amateur Music and Dramatic Club 
repeated (by desire) the performance of Messrs. 
Gilbert and Sullivan’s Comic Opera, ‘‘ The Pirates of 
Penzance,” at the Royal Opera House on December 
21 and 22, The house was well filled both 
nights, and the performances were a decided success. 
The principal characters were taken as follows :— 
Mabel, Mrs. F. G. Pierpoint; Ruth, Mrs. Ramsden ; 
Frederic, Mr. Charles E. Birch; Major-General 
Stanley, Mr. F. C. Gulline ; Sergeant of Police, Mr. 
F. G. Pierpoint ; The Pirate King,“ Mr. M‘Robie ; 
Acting Manager, Mr. W. D, Grant ; Stage Manager, 
Mr. F. G. Pierpoint ; Musical Director, Mr. John 
| Gregory. 





* * 


THE Pictorial Pianoforte Tutor is making great 
| headway among Leicester musicians. Copies of it 
| may be procured from Mr. T. H. Spiers, Professor of 
| Music, 37 Gopsall Street (sole agent for Leicester) ; 
| also of Frederic Cartwright, bookseller and stationer, 
| 34 Market Place, Leicester. 
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N Monday evening, December 7, this Society 
held the first concert of its sixth season 
at the Town Hall, when the principal work 
of this winter— Mendelssohn’s ‘*‘ Elijah ”— 

was performed by a full professional orchestra, the 
choir of the Society, and an excellent cast of solo 
vocalists. Madame Clara Leighton is fully equal to 
the exacting soprano part; Miss Greta Williams, as 
contralto, showed true musical feeling, though hardly 
sufficient power. Mr. W. L. Thomas gives evidence 
of careful training, and his voice is very sweet and 
true, but wanting in warmth. Mr. David Hughes, 
baritone, was, as usual, full of dramatic force, as well 
as pathos. The memory of the greatest singers in 
these four parts makes the public fastidious; it is 
therefore high praise to say that their performance 
was successful in giving evident pleasure, and eliciting 
cordial applause, whenever opportunity occurred. 
The choruses did very great credit to Mr. Stewart 
Macpherson and the choir. The attack was generally 
admirable, the intonation true, and the passion, 
which is the great feature of the ‘‘ Elijah” choruses, 
was well depicted in all its shades of fear, wrath, woe, 
and triumph. 





THE authorities are to be ‘congratulated on the 
appointment of Dr. Creser as organist of the Chapel 
Royal, St. James’s. Dr. Creser, who rose from the 
ranks, and has all his life been connected with 
church music, has for many years past been resident 
in Leeds, and to the last Leeds Festival he con- 
tributed a Wagnerian cantata, entitled ‘‘The Sacrifice 
of Freia.” His wife is also a vocalist. Dr. Creser 
is well known as a progressive musician, and he has 
composed many chamber and other works. He is 
extremely popular in musical and social circles in 
Leeds, but the advantage opened up to him of a 
career in the metropolis caused him to apply for the 
berth at the Chapel Royal, which he gained over 
upwards of nearly 300 candidates. 
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R. EDGAR HADDOCK gave his first 
Musical Evening on 24th November, 
when Miss Janotha appeared before a 
Leeds audience for the first time. She was 
very favourably received along with the concert- 
giver in Gade’s Sonata for Violin and Pianoforte in 
D minor, and in some of. the Brahms - Joachim 
Hungarian Dances. Mr. Haddock’s powers were 
effectively displayed in Bazzini’s ‘‘ Elegia” ;. and 
Madame Marie Roze sang airs by Donizetti and 
Bizet, as well as Mr. G. P. Haddock’s song, ‘‘ The 
Soul’s Awakening.” The second of the same series 
was held on the 14th December, when sonatas for 
violin and pianoforte by Grieg (in G, Op. 13) and 
Mozart (in A major) were excellently played by Mr. 
Haddock and Madame de Pachmann. The lady was 
also heard in a brilliant version of Chopin’s great 
Polonaise in A flat and other solos; while Mr. 
Haddock chose a miscellaneous selection of dance 
music by no less than eight different composers, 
amongst whose names were Gluck, Paganini, and 
Wieniawski. The vocalist was Miss Alice Gomez, 
who sang an air from ‘* Semiramis,” and ballads by 
Sullivan and “*S, Adams.” 

On 30th November the first of four recitals for 
violin and pianoforte, announced by Miss Simpkin 
and Mr. A. Broughton, was held, and unfortunately 
attracted but a small attendance. Beethoven’s first 
sonata for the two instruments—that in D, Op. 12— 
opened proceedings, and was very thoroughly given. 
Spohr’s Dramatic Concerto was not nearly so success- 
ful, but extracts from the violin works of Bach and 
Handel were ‘excellently performed. Mrs. Lori 
Recoschewitz contributed several songs in good style. 

On the same evening that band of amateurs, ‘‘ The 
Symphony Society,” gave a concert. under its hon. 
conductor, Mr. John Gutfeld, and brought forward, 
with very considerable credit to all concerned, the 
“‘ Egmont ” and ‘‘ Ossian” Overtures, a Haydn sym- 
phony, and a melody for strings by Svendsen; and 
Miss M. Lummert most agreeably varied the enter- 
tainment with songs by Schumann and others. 

The usual. musical Advent Service at the Leeds 
Parish Church was held on 2nd December, when 
Brahms’ ‘‘ Requiem” was sung in place of Spohr's 
‘*Last Judgment,” which has frequently been given 
in former years. The choir (augmented) gave the 
difficult music with surprising truthfulness and effect, 
under Dr. Creser, and Miss Monteith and Mr. 
Browning were responsible for the solo portions. 
Mr. Benton, of course, was at the organ, 

‘© El Escribano,” the musical comedietta by Messrs. 
Oglesby and Arthur Grimshaw, is still in great 
request, It has recently been repeated on 22nd 
October, 5th November, and 14th December, and 
always draws a large audience. 

The Leeds Philharmonic Society opened this, its 
twenty-first season, with a very admirable perform- 
ance of “Elijah.” The chorus is, of course, per- 
fectly familiar with its share of the music, and, but 
for an occasional tendency to force the tone, rendered 
the whole of the choruses with telling effect, the 
more spirited numbers, perhaps, particularly. Miss 
Anna Williams, Miss Marion Mackenzie, Mr. Hirwen 
Jones, and Mr. Charles Santley were all successful 
in the solo parts, and Mr, Broughton conducted with 
his usual skill. 

It is with very mixed feelings that congratulations 
are offered to Dr, Creser on his appointment as 
organist at the Chapel Royal, St. James’. 

The constitution,of the Leeds Festival Choir 
recently received the attention of the committee, 
when a somewhat radical resolution was arrived at. 
It was decided to request the conductors of the Leeds 
Philharmonic Society, and the Choral Societies of 
Huddersfield, Halifax, Bradford, and Dewsbury to 
select a certain number of their singers to make up a 
chorus of 250, thus leaving only some seventy voices 
to be selected from other sources. These sections 
will each meet to rehearse under its own conductor 
until called together for the later rehearsals under 
Mr. Alfred Broughton, the choirmaster in Leeds, 


The Leeds Subscription Concerts, although some- 
what late in beginning the season, have made amends 
by bringing forward a very interesting concert. Some 
considerable disappointment was caused by the fact 
that Mr. Ysaye was prevented from leaving Brussels 
owing to the recent storms, which necessitated con- 
siderable alteration in the programme ; but the com- 
mittee were fortunate in being able to secure so highly 
gifted a substitute as Mr. Arbos, who, with Mr. 
Schonberger, played Brahms’ Sonata in G (Op. 78), 
and the Andante with variations from the Kreutzer 
Sonata. The violinist also gave a very fine rendering 
of solos by Bach, Svendsen, and Wieniawski, while 
Mr. Schénberger played two of Schumann's ‘‘ Novel- 
letten”” and a Nocturne by Chopin very beautifully. 
The main interest was, however, centred in Mrs, and 
Mr. Henschel, who are fast favourites here. The 
charming soprano was heard in Purcell’s ‘‘ Nymphs 
and Shepherds,” her husband's beautiful ‘‘Romance,” 
and A. Hervey’s ‘‘May Song,” as well as in two 
duets with Mr. Henschel, who sang Handel’s 
‘* Revenge, Timotheus cries,” and a not very inter- 
esting ballad by Lowe, ‘* Henry the Fowler.” 
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EVER before, in our experience, has Oxford 
been: so well, provided for musically as 
during the term just ended. Such a 
number of concerts, etc., have been given 
that detailed notices are out of the question. 

By far the most important concerts have. been the 
Public Classical Concerts, set on foot by the Univer- 
sity. Musical Club, They seem to be excellently 
supported, as they deserve to be, and it will be a 
matter for regret if the series is not repeated next 
winter, 

The first concert took place in the Sheldonian 
Theatre. Dr. Lloyd conducted the well-balanced 
orchestra, which played Beethoven’s ‘‘ Prometheus” 
Overture, Haydn’s ‘‘Oxford”» Symphony, and 
Mozart’s ‘‘ Figaro” Overture in really excellent 
style. Mr. Leonard Borwick was the pianist, and 
was heard to less advantage in Schumann’s Concerto 
in A minor than in a Prelude in B flat (Mendelssohn) 
and ‘‘ Klavierstiick ” (Scarlatti). Mrs. Hutchinson, 
who was in good voice, sang Beethoven’s “ Ah! 
Perfido,” and Purcell’s ‘‘ Nymphs and Shepherds.” 

The next concert of the series was given in the 
Corn Exchange, The chief items were Beethoven's 
String Quintet in C, played by Messrs. Straus, Bla- 
grove, Kreuz, Hobday, and Whitehouse; and 
Dyorak’s fine Quintet in A minor for piano and 
strings, with Mr. Franklin Harvey at the piano. 
The rest of the programme consisted of Corelli’s 
First Sonata in D, played in beautiful style by Mr. 
Straus, and Handel’s ‘‘O ruddier than the cherry,” 
and two small songs of Schumann, by Mr. Santley, 
who throughout was in excellent voice, and was very 
warmly greeted. 

The third concert was given entirely by three per- 
formers—Miss Agnes Zimmermann, M. Ysayé, and 
M, Gillet. These three artists gave Schubert’s 
Pianoforte Trio in B flat and Mendelssohn's Piano- 
forte Trio in C minor. Beside these items, M. 
Gillet showed remarkable executive power in Raff's 
’Cello Concerto in D minor. Miss Zimmermann ap- 
peared to advantage in Chopin’s Nocturne in D flat 
and Lizst’s Fantasia on Schubert’s ‘‘ Wohin.” M. 
Ysaye roused the audience to tremendous enthusiasm 
by his marvellous skill, as displayed in Bach’s Pre- 
lude and Fugue in G minor, which he played 
without accompaniment. 

As a relief to these classical programmes, we have 
once more welcomed Mr, George Grossmith, and 
heard for the first’ time Miss Jessie Bond and Mr. 
Rutland Barrington in their most clever performance 
of their ‘‘ Musical Duologues.” 

Two Ballad Concerts have been given, one by Mr. 
William Davies (the popular tenor of Magdalen 
College), the other by Madame Felicia de Bunsen. 


assisted by Mrs. Clara Leighton, Miss Dews, and 
Mr. David Hughes; Mr. W. L.. Barrett (flute), Mrs. 
Clara Novello Davies (piano), and Dr, Roberts (con: : 
ductor), 

On November 5th the Oxford Gleemen gave a 
good performance of Dr,.Mee’s.‘‘ Horatius,” The 
second part of the programme included Schubert's 
‘* Unfinished Symphony,” chorus from Mendelssohn's 
‘*QEdipus,” and other minor items, 

We understand that a performance of Mozart’s 
** Requiem” took place on December Ist, but owing 
to the discourtesy of the management we are unable 
to give any particulars, 

December 5th saw the Corn Exchange packed in 
all parts with a brilliant and enthusiastic audience to 
hear Senor Sarasate and Madame Bertha Marx, To 
criticise the performance would be useless. Senor 
Sarasate played Beethoven’s Violin Concerto (first 
movement), Mackenzie’s ‘‘ Pibroch,” and his owt 
‘*Le chant du Rossignoul.” He was joined. in 
Schubert’s Fantasia (Op. 159) by Madame Bertha 
Marx, who also played selections from Chopin, 
Schlozen, and Tausig, 

The last concert, of the term was given at the Ran- 
dolph. by Count Gaston de Cassino Merundol (pianist) 
and Mr, W. Allison Philips, St. John’s College. The 
former’s technique was absolutely perfect, but expres- 
sion was conspicuous by its absence, Mr. Philip's 
fine baritone voice was heard to great advantage in 
songs by Schumann and others, 
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AKING up our notes where we left off in 
. last paper, we find a: very busy month in 
[ the musical world, which is hardly to be 
wondered ‘at considering the fact of the 
Mozart commemoration, then Brahms has been paying 
us a visit, and last but not least, a p!an is on foot to 
erect a combined statue to Haydn, Mozart, and 
Beethoven, for which a number of concerts have 
been given. Returning, however, to our paper, we 
find that the first concert of note was the first concert 
given this season by the ‘‘Caecilien Verein,” under 
the baton of Professor Alexander Hollaender, the 
work chosen being Mozart’s ‘‘ Idomeneus, King of 
Kreta,” an opera in three acts—a work which was 
written in the year 1780. It is to be regretted” that 
such a work was not advertised for the opera house 
instead of the concert. hall; but (as far as justice 
could be done on the platform to a work of this 
nature) the performance was a highly creditable one 
for choir, soloists, and conductor, Space being very 
limited, I must omit a great many concerts this month, 
and so we will next turn to the concert on Sunday, 
November 22, in the Sing-Akademie, where a fine 
performance was given by the Sing-Akademie Choir, 
under the directorship of Professor Blumner, and 
assisted ably by the Philharmonic Orchestra. Three 
cantatas of Bach and the beautiful C minor Requiem 
of Cherubini formed the programme. I am con- 
vinced that the audience that evening came away in 
a very religious frame of mind, the performance 
having brought tears to many eyes. 

The second concert of this choir was given on the 
1ooth anniversary of Mozart’s death, December 5, 
when another fine programme was gone through. 
The proceeds of the concert were given towards the 
‘¢Denkmal”’ already mentioned. 

A concert was given on November 27 by an 
English singer, Miss Burnett. It is to be regretted 
that the audience that evening did not come away 
impressed very highly with ‘‘ English talent.” 

On ‘November 23 the third Btilow Concert was 
given, the soloist being Frau Teresa Carreno, The 
programme, as usual, was a very fine one ; the concerto 
was Tschaikowsky in B minor. The first movement 
opens with the theme :— 


Andante non troppo. 








The first was a great success, Mr, Davies being 
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This theme is repeated and developed, returning to | 
the simple theme. Altogether it is a fine concerto, 
and the interpretation was quite worthy of the | 
work. 

On the 30th November the second concert of the 
‘*Stern’scher Gesang-Verein” took place under 
Professor Gerushein. The concert took the form of 
a Mozart Commemoration. 

Herr Felix Dreyschock gave a piano recitation on 
November 28th, and proved himself a gifted and able 
pianist. 

On Monday, the 7th of December, the fourth Biilow 
concert took place. The soloist was Fraulein 
Ernestine Henik. The singing of. this artist 
was such that few will readily forget it. The 
Fourth Symphonie of Brahms was also performed, 
Biiiow, having caught sight of Brahms, after the 
second movement, in his usual way, insisted on 
the composer coming and making his bow there and 
then, He got, as may well be supposed, a hearty 
welcome. 

On the following evening Brahms conducted person- 
ally at the popular concert—two parts of which were 
devoted to his compositions. It was highly amusing 
to notice that Btilow conducted the symphonie, as 
he does nearly everything, from memory, whereas 
Brahms, the composer, conducted the same work 
from the score. After the concert Brahms was 
repeatedly recalled, and cries of Hoch ! rung through 
the hall. At one of the Joachim Quartet Abende 
given on Saturday, December 12, Brahms’ new 
quintet for strings or clarionet was performed. At 
the rehearsal for that concert (when the work was 
heard first, it being still in MSS.), the applause was 
simply deafening—in fact, I never heard or saw 
such a scene at a concert before; handkerchiefs 
were waved, and people, unable to restrain their 
enthusiasm, actually stood on the chairs. The 
applause was, however, well deserved, the new 
quintet being of such rare beauty, The adagio 
stands perhaps alone—unrivalled. The composer 
honoured the ‘* Hochschule” by coming on Friday 
the 11th to the orchestral practice and conducting a 
symphonie of his ; at the same time the new quintet 
was repeated for the benefit of the pupils, and a string 
quintet was performed by five of the pupils. A 
noticeable and not a very pleasing fact to the 
Germans was that all the players were foreigners. 
Brahms applauded vigorously, and afterwards 
thanked and complimented the players. 

I amglad to be able again to mention that the coming 
young violinist Lenz, who was chosen by Joachim to 
play the viola with him in the double concerto of 
Mozart's, performed at the concert given at the Hoch- 
schule in connection with the ‘* Denkmal.” 

Perhaps the most praiseworthy thing here lately is 
the Mozart Cyclus, consisting of the Mozart operas. 
The Opera House authorities can only be heartily 
thanked for the scheme, and for the excellence of the 
performance. 

The third Trio Abend of Barth De Alina and 
Hausmann was given on the 14th, and was as usual 
a very enjoyable and highly educational treat. 
Gerardy has fairly won the Berlin people by his 
wonderful performance, though I understand he 
remarked that he expected a better reception. 

Mr. Plunkett Greene must accept our thanks for 
the delightful way in which he represented ‘‘ Un- 
musical England.” It can be safely said that his 
rendering of ‘Gott sei mir Gnidig” raised English 
art in the eyes of the audience. 

The Russian pianist, Sliwinski, has won golden 
opinions for himself by his performance at two 
recitals given here. 

Space prevents me mentioning quite a host of 
concerts, good, bad, and indifferent, but I have 
endeavoured to give the reader an idea of the pick 
of our concerts. 





Mr. J. W. TURNER has caused a new English 
version to be written for ‘‘ Faust.” The opera is to 
all intents and purposes non-copyright, but the English 
version which was prepared by Chorley for Messrs. 
Chappell is strictly copyright. Mr. Turner's new 
version avoids all difficulty. 
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SYDNEY. 


HE only concert given by any of the leading 
Sydney musical societies during October 
has been a ‘‘smoke-concert” of the Sydney 
Liedertafel in the Centennial Hall.. The 

choral portion of the programme consisted mainly of 
part-songs, which had frequently been rendered on 
previous occasions, Macfarren’s convivial glee, ‘‘ King 
Canute,” being the most important. The prevalence 
of the influenza caused the absence of many of the 
members, but, nevertheless, a highly: creditable 
rendering of the various items was secured by the 
conductor, Mr. Delaney. Mr. H. G. Harrison 
White, in conjunction with the orchestra, played 
Mendelssohn’s ‘‘ Rondo Brilliante” (Op. 29) with 
excellent effect, and the orchestra was also heard to 
advantage in the ‘‘ Graceful Dance” from Sir A. 
Sullivan’s ‘‘ Henry VIII.” music. An oboe solo by 
Mr. D. Booth, and two songs, well rendered by Mr. 
P. B. Kenna, were also acceptable items on the 
programme. 

On October 12th, a Festival Concert by 1100 chil- 
dren from the public schools was given under the 
direction of Herr Hugo Alpen. The principal items 
were musical settings by Herr Alpen of words by 
the Countess of Jersey, entitled respectively the 
‘* Arbor Day Cantata” and the ‘‘ Federation Ode,” 
which, along with other pieces of a lighter character, 
were sung in pleasing style, the voices being accom- 
panied by an orchestra, and M. Wiegand at the organ. 

M. Wiegand has continued his recitals on Wednes- 
day afternoons and Saturday evenings. Amongst 
the minor events have been a matinée concert given 
by Signor Angelo Caseraghi, a violinist recently 
arrived in Sydney, a pianoforte recital at the Broad- 
wood Rooms by Madame Cecilia Summerhayes, and 
the first of a series of concerts of a popular character 
at which national music is to form a leading feature. 


MELBOURNE. 


Musical interest during the past month has mainly 
centred in the performances of Madame Simonsen’s 
Italian Opera Company. Owing to the illness of 
some members of her company, Madame Simonsen 
has had to abandon for the present the intention of 
producing ‘‘ Aida,” ‘‘La Gioconda,” and ‘‘ Lohen- 
grin,” ahd the réfertoire has consisted so far of 
well-worn operas. Signora Cuttica has become in 
a few weeks a great favourite, and her performances, 
particularly in ‘‘ Lucia,” ‘‘La Traviata,” and “II 
Barbiere,” have been given to crowded houses, 
Signor Melossi, whose performance of Rigoletto is 
admirable, both from a vocal and histrionic point 
of view, is also exceedingly popular. 

At a concert given by the Melbourne Liedertafel, a 
setting of the 3oth Psalm for male voices, unaccom- 
panied, by Edgar Tinel, was given for the first time, 
and proved a solid and musicianlike work. Alice 
Mary Smith’s cantata, ‘‘The Red King,” was also 
included in the programme; and Miss Isabella 
Webster, a vocalist, recently Clarke Scholar at the 
Royal College of Music, made her first appearance 
since her return to her native land. The Philhar- 
monic Society have given an admirable performance 
of Sullivan’s ‘‘Golden Legend,” Mr. George Peake 
conducting. The chorus singing has been admitted 
to be the best heard from the Society for some time 
past, and the soloists, Misses Isabella Webster 
and Ada Crossley, Messrs, Beaumont, Gee, and 
Francis, were thoroughly efficient. The Melbourne 
Popular Concerts have been resumed. “At the two 
which up to the present time have been given, the 
principal works have been a quartet in A minor for 
piano and string by Friedrich Kiel ; Mendelssohn’s C 
minor trio, and string quartets by Mozart, Haydn, 
and Beethoven. Mr. Otto Linden and Signor De 
Beaupius have been the solo pianists, and Miss Lalla 
Miranda and Signor Attilio Buzzi, vocalists. Messrs, 
Klein, Schrader, Zerbini, and Howard are 'the quartet. 

Promenade Concerts given every Saturday evening. 
in-the Exhibition Building, under the management | 





of Mr. W. J. Turner, have been exceedingly suc- 
cessful... Our. summer has come. in early, and it is 
already very hot, so that a-cool and pleasant pro- 
menade, with music of a light class, is highly appre- 
ciated by the thousands who attend these concerts. 
The vocalists have been the best available, and 
instrumental music has been represented by Mr. 
Ernest Hutcheson, pianist ; Mr. Max Klein, violinist ; 
Mr. W. T. Barker, harp; and Mr. W. J. Turner, 
organ. 


ADELAIDE. 


On October 28th, the Adelaide ~Philharmonic 
Society gave the first concert of the season 1891-92 
in the Town Hall. The works selected for perform- 
ances on this occasion were Beethoven’s ‘‘ Mass in 
C,” and Niels Gade’s cantata, ‘‘The Crusaders.” 
The principal vocalists were’ Mrs. T. H. Jones, Miss 
Nellie O’Sullivan, Mr. H. Marcus, and Mr. H. R. 
Holder. ~Herr Heinicke was the leader of the 
orchestra, Mr. J. M. Dunn, the organist, and the 
hon. conductor, Mr. C. J. Sharp, B.A. 

The concerts of the String Quartet Club have 
been continued during the month. 


BRISBANE, 


On October 15th, Mendelssohn’s ‘‘ Hymn of Praise,” 
under the conductorship of Mr. Seymour Dicker, 
was given by the Brisbane Musical Union as the 
initial concert in the new Exhibition Hall ; the per- 
formers in choir and orchestra numbering about 
200. The symphony, although carefully. rendered, 
proved somewhat wearisome, probably owing to the 
scarcity of wind instruments, The ever-popular 
duet and chorus, ‘‘I waited for the Lord,” was the 
most successful number. The disregard of the 
pauses, at the end of each phrase of the chorale, 
was an innovation, and completely spoiled the effect 
of that number. The performance, although meri- 
torious, would have been improved by a few more 
rehearsals. The second part was miscellaneous, and 
included a dainty little Berceuse, for muted strings, 
by Gounod. This number secured an encore, and 
clearly proved the acoustics of the new concert hall 
to be very satisfactory. 

During the month we have had a visit from Mr. 
W. H. Jude, a well-known organist of Liverpool, in 
his humorous and musical entertainment. Mr. Jude 
has a pleasing baritone voice, and rendered his own 
songs with considerable force, and certainly made the 
most of them. He also gave evidence of a carefully 
trained hand for the pianoforte. 





Rossini’ Age. 


OSSINI’S birthday will be celebrated this 
year, and afropos of Rossini, an anecdote 
of him is quoted to support the theory of 
Meyerbeer’s birth having been in 1794. 

The two composers were very intimate friends, 
particularly in their old age. 

They were wont to spend long days in each 
other’s company, talking over the joys and triumphs 
of the past, and the infirmities of the present. 

One day Meyerbeer, who was much broken in 
health at the time, was complaining rather ruefully of 
the vigorous appearance of his friend. 

‘It is really unjust,” said he, laughing. “I 
ought to be the stronger ; you are older than I.” 

**Indeed you are quite wrong, caro amtico,” 
replied Rossini, ‘‘I am a great deal younger than 
you.” 

** You're joking !” cried Meyerbeer. 

‘*Not at all. Jam not yet eighteen years old.” 

** What do you mean?” 

** Why, you are aware of the fact that I was born 
on the 29th of February 1792, consequently I have 
yét to celebrate my eighteenth birthday !” 

If this anecdote is true, in which case it would 
differ from most anecdotes, the question would seem 
to be decided, and the recent celebration at the opera 
was indeed thyee years ahead of time.—New York 
Tribune. é 
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VLADIMIR DE PACHMANN, after a two years’ 
sojourn in America, will be heard in London:next 
May, and Master Otto Hegner will commence an 
English tour in March, under the direction of Mr. 
Vert, The latter pianist has for a considerable 
period been in retirement, studying under Hans 
Huber, in order to be converted from a little prodigy 


into a little artist. 
** * 


Mr. A. WILLIAMS, bandmaster of the roth 
Hussars, is probably the first soldier who has come 
up in military uniform to receive the degree of Mus. 
Bac., Oxon. Mr. Williams has passed the last of the 
necessary examinations in October, and: the question 
then arose as to whether the University or the Queen's 
uniform was the proper dress in which to receive the 
degree. It need hardly be said that the University 
authorities at once waived any rights they might deem 
themselves to have possessed, and Mr. Williams 
consequently received his degree wearing the uniform 
of the roth Hussars. 

Ce 

THE sudden appointment of Mr. Frederick Niecks 
to the Reid Professorship at Edinburgh has been 
received with much surprise and also some dissatis- 
faction by those who imagined ‘that the chair would 
be bestowed, as a matter of course, on a British-born 
musician. Still, if was necessary to select a foreigner, 
which we cannot admit, no one abler than Mr. Niecks 
could be named. He is, at any rate, a naturalised 
Englishman, and his work as a musical biographer, 
theorist, and teacher has gained him deserved dis- 
tinction, Whether the Edinburgh University is to 
be made a teaching centre, in accordance with a 
generally expressed desire, is not yet stated. 


* * * 


Sir ARTHUR SULLIVAN is now actively engaged 
upon the music of a comic opera for the Savoy 
Theatre, and, moreover, the libretto is not written 
by Mr. Gilbert. This will make no difference to the 
arrangement already announced by which the two 
Savoy partners will eventually write another opera in 
collaboration. Sir Arthur, however, did not deem it 
necessary to wait, and he has therefdre accepted 
another libretto; while, on his side, Mr. Gilbert, 
with Mr, Cellier as his musician, will produce at the 
Lyric a new comic‘opera, which at present bears the 
title of ‘‘The Montebank,” and early this year he 
will also produce at the Prince of Wales’, in collabora- 
tion with Mr. George Grossmith, a musical comedy, 
which for the moment bears the title of ‘‘ Haste to 
the Wedding.” 

* * * 

THE withdrawal of “Ivanhoe” from the Royal 
English Opera is a matter for regret in more ways 
than one. It is a pity that the most ambitious work 
by our leading English composer has not been taken 
regularly into the repertory ; but,.on the other hand, 
the fact must not be forgotten that it had many diffi- 
culties to contend with. In the first place, owing to 
its gorgeous setting, and to the necessity for a strong 
cast, the expenses were high—thrice, indeed, as much 
as during an ordinary dramatic season. Consequently, 
Mr. D’Oyley Carte at first endeavoured to increase the 
prices, a step which, as the charges have since been 
lowered to the theatrical level, must be deemed to 
have been a failure. When, however, the prices were 
reduced, it needed full houses every night to make 
the enterprise pay, and this, with an opera which had 
already run for upwgrds of 150 nights, could hardly 
be expected. ‘‘ Ivanhoe,” should the English season 
extend so long, will doubtless be revived some time 
hence, when Mr. Carte has formed a repertory. 


ee * 


It has not definitely been decided what will follow 
the “‘ Basoche ” at the Royal English Opera. Indeed, 
the question greatly depends upon the manner in 
which the public support the enterprise. In_all- 
probability the production of Mr. Bemberg’s: opera, 


“Elaine,” will be postponed,‘ and instead, Mr. 
Cowen’s opera, based by the late Gilbert & Beckett 
upon Ouida’s novel; ‘‘ Signa,” will be mounted. 
Afterwards may come either “Elaine” or Mr. 
Hamish MacCunni ‘‘ Cleopatra,” the libretto 6f which 
has been written by Mr. Andrew Lang. 


ee * 


Tue Stratford ‘Musical Festival,”. a kind of 
English Eisteddfod, will take place on March 26 
and 28 next. During the past nine years nearly 
2000 competitors have presented themselves for the 
various prizes, the yalue of which has amounted to 
4315 

eee 

WHEN the Carl Rosa Company open their winter 
season in Liverpool this month, Madame Marie 
Roze will rejoin the troupe, and will sing in 
‘* Lohengrin,” ‘‘ Fidelio,” ‘‘ Trovatore,” and other 
operas, Mr.’ Hedmondt, who recently made a 
successful début in ‘‘ Lohengrin” at Covent Garden, 
has also joined this company, and will play in 
‘* Lohengrin,” and possibly ‘‘ Fidelio.” 


*** & 


THE prospectus of the Stratford Festival, which 


The affair is practically an English Eisteddfod, con- 
sisting of a series of upwards of thirty competitions 
in various branches of music, and closing with a 
concert. The contest is an entirely local affair, for 
only those who have been residing three months 
within various districts in Essex can compete. £70 
is offered in prizes, and the judges this year are to be 
Mr. H. C. Bannister, Professor Bridge, Mr.. Cowley, 
Mr, A. Gibson, Mr. Walter Macfarren, and Mr. A. 
Randegger. 
eee 

WE learn that Sir Augustus Harris has undertaken 
to produce Mr. Isidore de Lara’s work ‘‘ The Light 
of Asia,” very early next season. This composition, 
written first in the form of dramatic oratorio, was, it 
will be remembered, adapted for the stage at the 
suggestion of M. Maurel, who promised to play the 
part of the hero, Siddartha. It is not necessary or 
desirable to recall the details of the unfortunate 
contretemps which prevented the performance last 
season. It is sufficient that we are to have another 
chance of hearing a work which, as far as may be 
judged from the score, contains much that is interest- 
ing and beautiful. 

* * * 

‘¢SicnA.” | That is the title, or at least the 
subject of Mr. Cowen’s new opera, which is all 
but complete. The libretto, written by the lately 
deceased Mr, G. & Beckett, is, of course, founded on 
Ouida’s picturesque novel, and the subject should 
prove admirably suited to Mr. Cowen’s style. We 
look. forward to this work with peculiar interest. 
Nothing but a wretched libretto prevented 
‘¢Thorgrim” from being the finest opera yet written 
by an Englishman. For the sake of ‘*‘Signa,” 
therefore, we wish Mr. Carte well through his 
troubles. 

“* * 

THERE is not a violinist in this kingdom who 
does not deeply regret the sad death at Glasgow, on 
November 29, in the prime of early manhood, of 
Robert Heckmann, chief of the famous Heckmann 
Quartet. Herr Heckmann, who was only forty-one, 
had recently reformed his quartet party, and, after 
giving a concert at Edinburgh, he had intended to 
appear at a recital at Glasgow, and also at a concert 
in London, both of which, of course, had to be 
abandoned. A few hours before his Glasgow 
concert he called upon Professor Young, whose wife, 
observing how ill he seemed, called in ‘Dr. Bryce. 
That gentleman at once pronounced the case to be 
the most dangerous form of influenza. Mrs. Young, 
nevertheless, caused him to be put to bed in her own 
house, and, with the help of two hospital assistants, 
nursed him till he died. Such is the simple but 
touching narrative. 
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iioeewe will commence’ another concert tour in 


the provinces in March, 








will begin on March 26th next, has now been issued. . 


TRE discussion as to pitch seems: now to have 
died out again. Indeed, it is obvious that the 
musicians are greatly divided in opinion upon the 
point. Mr. Cowen, Dr, .Mackenzie, Mr. Cellier, 
and many others prefer the English pitch. Sir 
George Grove does not believe any other pitch 
practicable. Mr, Arditi prefers it for some operas 
and French for others, while Sir “John Stainer re- 
commends a compromise: pitch, The opinions 
which have been given by the foreign artists are 
clearly worthless, The suggested change in the 
pitch is entirely in their interest, and therefore they 
could hardly be considered unprejudiced witnesses, 
while the majority of them have never even heard 
the English pitch, for at the opera houses where 
they sing, a low pitch is used. At the Shaftesbury 
Mr. Lago says he uses the French pitch, but it is, I 
believe, a compromise pitch, 


x ee 


THE whole talk, however, comes to nothing, 
for until the concert organs of the country are altered, 
no, change of pitch is possible. Sir John Stainer 
says it would cost £1000 to lower the pitch of the 
Albert Hall organ, and considering how many high 
pitch organs we have throughout the provinces, it is 
unlikely that so expensive a change will generally be 
made. English artists do not object to the high 
pitch, and it is they Who are the chief singers at 
oratorio and other concerts in this country. More- 
over, English cantatas and oratorios, which form 
the principal repertory of choral societies, are all 
written to the high pitch. A great deal of nonsense 
has been talked about “‘ the pitch to which the great 
composers wrote,” It is, nevertheless, the fact that 
Handel, and Mozart, and Beethoven at any rate in 
his earlier days, wrote to a far lower pitch even than 
the diapason normal, so that the general adoption of 
the French pitch would help us very little. 


** # 


Mr. Luoyp will leave England in March for a 
three months’ tour in the United States. He will 
also be on tour in England till the end of January. 


“x * & 


WE understand that Mr. Daniel Mayer has in 
contemplation the building of a pianoforte recital 
hall, holding about 1000 people, on the site of the 
premises now occupied in Great Marlborough Street 
by Messrs. Erard. 

eee 

One of the outgrowths of the new international 
copyright law is the intention of certain London 
music publishers to open a store in New York City 
for the special sale of their publications. American 
publishers should do the same in London. 


** * 


MADAME CHRISTINE NILSSON is about to return 
for a period to her native Stockholm, her husband 
having been appointed by the Danish Government 
ambassador to Sweden. Madame Nilsson has, since 
she reached eminence, frequently visited her native 
land, but only for a brief period at a time. Now,. 
however, with the exception of the winter months, 
when she must as usual reside in the south of France, 
she will be at once with her husband and among her 


own people, 
een 

AT the sale of copyrights of Messrs. Marshall 
Limited, and others, at Messrs, Puttick & Simpson’s, 
early in December, several well-known works were 
disposed of, and prices were generally high. The 
most notable were: Bervon’s ‘ Welcome, ever 
welcome, Friends,” £77; Hutchison’s ‘ Dream 
Faces,” £180; “Ehren on the Rhine,” £101; 
‘“¢ Pierrot,” £216; ‘‘Side by Side,” £113, 18s. ; 
‘*Silver Rhine,” £103, 19s.; ‘‘ Under the Stars,” 
£39, 108. ; ** When the Children are Asleep,” £155, 
2s.; Pontet’s ‘* Last Milestone,” £225; Quentin's 
“An Old Love Dream,” £33, 158.; ‘‘ Sleeping 
Camp,” £47, 128 ; ‘‘ Bogie Man Waltz,” £20, 12s. ; 
** Bogie Man Polka,” £32, 8s. ; Smallwood’s ‘‘Gems 
from Songland,” £75, 128. ; Tchakoff’s ‘‘ Cossack 
Dance,” £142; Vale Lane’s Lyric Intermezzo, 
ed by J. Meissler, 


£48, 9% ; Paganini’s Series, arrang 





3410; Bonheur’s Standard Pianoforte Tutor, £424, 
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1os,, and Seven Positions of Violin, £40, 6s. The 
total of the three days’ sale amounted to a little over 
£4000. 
** * 
THE Royal performance of ‘‘ Cavalleria Rusticana ” 
took place in the Waterloo Chamber at Windsor 
Castle, on Thursday, November 26. 


**~* * 


Tue perfotmance was given in the presence of Her 
Majesty and of several members of the Royal family. 
In every respect the programme was carried out with 
complete success, the arrangements, devised and con- 
trolled by the Master of the Household, Major- 
General Sir John Cowell, K.C.B., having been 
entrusted to the competent hands of Colonel Arthur 
Collins and Mr. Arthur Chappell. That the beauty of 
the opera was highly appreciated by the Queen, Her 
Majesty testified by frequent applause, and the 
musicians were delighted to find that they were so 
liberally encouraged. As had been expected, the 
intermezzo was commanded to be repeated, and the 
always popular tenor drinking song was also encored, 
The artists afterwards returned to London by special 
train, 

* * * 

$1rk WILLIAM HouLDSworTH presided on Thurs- 
day, December 3, at an informal but very important 
meeting held at the Town Hall, Manchester, in 
regard to the future of the Hallé concerts and the 
establishment of a proper school of music in the 
cotton capital. Sir Charles Hallé, doubtless recog- 
nising the fact that the time must soon come when 
advancing age will compel him to lay aside the baton, 
proposes to hand over the whole of his concert enter- 
prise to an independent committee. Otherwise there 
does not seem to be much doubt that, on Sir Charles 
Hallc’s death, the Manchester orchestra would be 
disbanded, as very few musicians would care or be 
able to risk the capital necessary for the carrying on 
of the business. Sir Charles Hallé likewise pro- 
posed to establish a school of music in Manchester, 
to which the Hallé concerts would be a sort of 
annexe. The course adopted would be practically 
that so successfully employed at the Guildhall School 
of Music. Sir Charles pointed out that there were 
residing in Manchester teachers of every orchestral 
instrument, and plenty of professors of singing and 
the pianoforte, but that, although 600 lessons a week 
were given at a single music publisher’s, yet Man- 
chester had no great teaching school. Mr. Agnew, 
who was also one of the speakers, rightly declared 
that the Corporation of Manchester should join in 
this scheme, even as the Corporation of London 
gave direct aid to the Guildhall School of Music, 
Whether the plan is chimerical or not can only be 
proved by the pecuniary response made to Sir Charles 
Halle’s suggestions. No doubt it would be in every 
way beneficial to possess a conservatorium of music 
with a large concert hall attached ; while as to the 
municipal music school, Manchester would in this 
matter only follow what has already been done in 
Glasgow and London, and will, it is hoped, shortly 
be effected in Liverpool. 

* * * 


Tue author of that interesting musical novel, Zhe 
First Violin, Jessie Fothergill, was so little skilled 
in music that she could not play an instrument, nor 
even sing the simplest tune. Yet this musical novel 
was her greatest literary success. 


see 


HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN has presented Master 
Jean Gérardy with a beautiful diamond horse-shoe 
scarf-pin as a souvenir of his visit to Windsor Castle 
on Monday evening, December 1. 

** * 


Messrs. E, AsCHERBERG & Co. have purchased 
the performing and publishing rights of the two 
operas, ‘Cavalleria Rusticana” and ‘ L’Amico 
Fritz,” by Pietro Mascagni, for the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Iréland, its colonies and 
dependencies, for a sum much higher than has ever 
previously been paid for any like works. They-havé 
further secured the rights of all future operas by 
Mascagni published by the firm of Edoardo Son- 





zogno, whom the world has to thank for having 
discovered Mascagni. Mr.. Ascherberg, who was 
present at the final rehearsals and the first perform- 
ance of “L’Amico Fritz”. in Florence, fully em- 
phasises all that has been said and written about this 
unique composition, Asin ‘ Cavalleria Rusticana,” 
Signor Mascagni has created a lifelike picture, and 
the music, with its everflowing melody, speaks to the 
heart in language of the most endearing and sym- 
pathetic character. At the last rehearsal but one of 
‘“‘L’Amico Fritz” in Florence, the tenor to whom 
the title part was allotted was absent through the 
death of his father, and Mascagni, volunteering to be 
the temporary substitute, sang and acted the char- 
acter with much elegance and grace. 
* * * : 

To lose an old friend is always more or less a 
matter of grief; even if it be the ‘‘ Stradivarius 
Violin” of commerce. It seems, however lamentable 
the fact may appear, that the real and dond fide 
thirty-shilling ‘‘Strad.” (bow and case included) is 
becoming a thing of the-past. A brutal British 
Government has killed it by the simple expedient of 
insisting that across the label ‘ Ants, Stradivarius, 
Cremonens., fecit 1680” (or some such date), the 
minions of the law must stamp the ominous words, 
‘*Made in Germany.” If anybody wants anything 
of the sort, he can therefore now get it for less than a 
sovereign. Indeed, the opportunity is not confined 
to the males, for the instruments (they are, I am 
bound in fairness to state, now expressly stated to be 
‘*new”’) thus offered are described.as ‘‘lady’s and 
gentleman’s violins.” How the sexes can be dis- 
tinguished in regard to the instruments of which 
Lady Hallé and the Rev. H. R. Haweis are such 
distinguished professors, I do not pretend to under- 
stand. : 

* oO * 

THE symphony of Haydn known as the ‘‘ Farewell 
Symphony” is said to have been written on the 
occasion of some differences between Prince Ester- 
hazy and his private band, to which Haydn was com- 
poser and conductor, The Prince had determined to 
dismiss his orchestra or deprive them of their holiday. 
Another version supposes that the band was dissatis- 
fied at the constant novelties and difficulties which 
Haydn put before them, and that he adopted this 
mode of making them look ridiculous. Whatever 
the explanation may be, the fact remains that the 
symphony ends with an extra adagio, in which the 
instruments leave off one by one. Each player, as he 
finished, was directed to blow out his candle, take up 
his music and instrument, and leave the orchestra, 
and the effect must have been suggestive enough to 
the parties concerned. Apart from this curious 
incident, however, the symphony itself is full of 
beauty, and is one of the finest of Haydn’s smaller 
orchestral works, 
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HE Ryde Choral Union and its clever con- 

. ductor, Miss Margaret Fowles, may be 
congratulated on their worthy observance 

of the Mozart Centenary. No pains had 

been spared in the preparation of the ‘‘ Requiem,” 
and, as a consequence, the rendering of this work on 
Monday evening, 14th ult., was excellent in every 
way. Both band and chorus worked admirably 
under the spirited ‘direction of Miss Margaret Fowles, 
and every delicate mugnce was observed in a manner 
that spoke volumes) for the previous training. The 
soloists were—Miss Kate Flinn, Madame Schliiter, 
Mr. Phillips Tomes, and Mr. Charles Tinney, and it 
need hardly be said that these excellent artists gave 
the most cultured interpretation of the parts allotted 
tothem, A selection was given, after the ‘‘ Requiem,” 
from Mozart’s best-known works, and the concert 
proved a musical treat of the highest order to the 
large audience assembled. It should be mentioned 


that in the course of the evening Joseph Bennett’s 
Ode on Mozart was recited by Miss Charlotte Arbuth- 
not with much grace and dramatic power. 
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HAT Mr. Henry Irving first played Hamlet 
at the Lyceum when he did is due entirely 
to the energetic prompting of the late 
Thomas Purnell, the celebrated ‘*Q” of 

the Atheneum, and a man who had been intimate 
with ‘perhaps more celebrities than any man of his 
time. 

**You ought to play Hamlet now—you must, in 
fact,” said the impetuous Purnell one night in one of 
the intervals of one of the pieces which succeeded 
Irving’s first great hit in ‘‘ The Bells,” ‘ 

“Oh,” replied Irving, ‘‘ the time is not ripe for it ; 
besides, Mr. Bateman” (his then manager) “ would 
never hear of it for one second.” 

It must be remembered that at this time Shake - 
speare was, managerially speaking, supposed to 
‘spell ruin,” as the late F, B. Chatterton said. 

Off went Purnell to Mr. Bateman, to whom he 
said ; 

‘Do you know what your next piece is to be, 
Bateman?” 

‘Well, I’ve not quite decided,” replied the 
manager. 

** Well, I'll tell you,” said Purnell ; ‘‘ you’re going 
to put up Aamiet, with Irving as the Prince of 
Denmark.” 

For a long time Mr. Bateman scouted the idea as 
too absurd, and even Irving himself seemed rather to 
tremble at the ordeal. But all the world knows that 
the eminent journalist carried his point. Mr. Irving 
has said that it is probable that he might not save 
attempted the part for years had it not been for the 
unlimited confidence in the result shown by Purnell. 
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Nearer and nearer, with no time to think, — 
Hurried all flush'd and trembling to the brink 
Of old delight, and life's spring-memories 
Of love's first passion and first sacrifice! , 
Almost in fear Iam upon its streets, 
And face the crowd of faces as tt fleets 
Beneath the trees, and by its shops and ways,— 
To search them all in hope of other days, 
The eyes of many meet with mine, and seem 
Like eyes of life one seeth ina dream, 
Not knowing them ; and all the feet that tread, 
As treading noiseless in a day long fled. 
So tt all seems,—the sense-trance lingereth, 
apr slow finet to life and real breath. 
With pore feet, dia far sack yearning thought, 
I find each spot with much or little fraught, 
Whether of heart ease or heart's dreariness ;— 
All lives again,—with much bewilderment, 
As having died, yea, being dead for all 
But one part, deathless, being spiritual. 
Thus through the day, until the lamps were lit, 
And | was wearied, and went down to sit 
Beside the sea, and list its lullaby, 
That bringeth peace, with sound of ** Comfort ye,” 
For all heart-tossed, or in the deeper strife 
With ever cc Secrectes o 4 fe 
Further and further, with the years to think, — 
Zo closer draw the chain, whose every link 
Ts of Love's essence and his alchemy, 
Round sundered lives, in mystic unity | 
ARTHUR BLACKWOOD. 





MR. CHARLES TENNSERS has resigned the position: 
of organist of ‘St. John’s Church, Chester, to’ devote 
himself to private tuition. 
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MATTER ot primary interest to rin Oa 
may be considered the further grafting 
on to a more practical basis the proposed 
Musical Festival Society. An important 

meeting was held on Wednesday, December. 2, 
when eighteen gentlemen were balloted for to serve 
as the Management Committee. The title of, the 
Society is to be the Portsmouth and District Musical 
Festival Society, with a view to embracing support 
from the Isle. of Wight and neighbouring Cathedral 
cities, but with Portsmouth as the permanent centre. 
On Tuesday, the 8th inst., at a full meeting, Sir Wm. 
Pink presiding, the important post of local conductor 
was offered to, and accepted by, Mr. George Miller, 
L.R.A.M., the talented bandmaster of the R.M.L.L, 
while Mr. G. S.°Léhr was appointed organist. 
It is hoped that next August will witness the first 
fruit of the Society’s labours. 
* *& * 


ON : aii November 30, at the Portland Hall, 
Southsea, a grand concert was given in aid of the 
Working Ladies Society Fund, and a capital pro- 
gramme was arranged by Mr. H. A. Storry. The 
Queen Vocal Quartet (Mina Lees, Mary Hutton, 
Amy Sargent, and Lucy Johnstone) were very 
successful. Max Hambourg, the juvenile pianist, 
played selections from Liszt and Chopin. W. H. 
Brereton, Frank Boor, Mmes. Euriquez and Laura 
Zagury were the vocalists. M. Seifert, violinist, 
was substituted for M. Tivadar Nachéz, and Mr. 
Spencer Lorraine as accompanist contributed to the 
artistic success of the evening. The attendance was 
but sparse. 

* oe * 

A FASHIONABLE and well-attended amateur con- 
cert took place on Wednesday afternoon, the 9th 
ult., at the Thorngate Hall, Gosport, in aid of local 
charities. Misses Edith and Dora Tulloch, Ruth 
Lucas,, Miss Rawstorne, Colonels Scott and Younger, 
with the R.M.L.I. string band, gave their services. 
Among the audience were T.R.H. The Duke and 
Duchess of Connaught, the Earl and Countess of 
Clanwilliam, and their respective parties. The con- 
cert marked the successful aésu¢ of Miss Edith 
Tulloch, a promising young dramatic soprano. 

* Ke 

THE Gosport and Alverstoke Choral Society's 
Winter Concert was held on Tuesday evening, 8th 
December, at the Thorngate Hall, their work, 
Romberg’s ‘‘Lay of the Bell,” being creditably 
rendered, considering the paucity of the chorus and 
the lack of an orchestral accompaniment. The soloists 
were Emily Davies, T. W. Page, and Arthur Strug- 
nell. We hope for a much stronger chorus at the 
Society’s next public entertainment. 


*..K 


Mr. H. A. Storry’s popular Saturday afternoon 
and evening concerts at the Portland Hall continue 
to meet with well-merited support, his Mozart Con- 
cert on the $th ult., with Orlando Harley and Hilda 
Wilson as ‘artists being a great succéss. Among 
other artists engaged have been Frederica Taylor, 
Braxton Smith, Charlotte Walker, Ffrangcon Davies, 
Meredyth Elliott, Gordon Fletcher, Sarah Berry, and 
Iver M‘Kay, with the’ R.M.A. band performing the 
instrumental portion. 

* * * 

‘*L’ENFANT. PropiGuE,” ‘Orpheus and Eury- 
dice, ” and¢Van Biene’s ‘‘ Ruy Blas” have been draw- 
ing large audiences at the Theatre Royal. 

+e * * 

THE Philharmonic Society’s Winter Concert was 
given atthe Town Hall on" Wednesday, 16th ult., 
when selections, from Mozart. were well, rendered. by 
the powerful chorus, and orchestra, under the ‘con- 
ductorship.of Mt. J. W. D. Pillow.’ The solo parts were 
undertaken Hi Mrs. Mason, R.A. M., Miss Annie 
Wilson (contralto), Mr. Alexander, Tucker (bass), and 
Mr. Edwin Houghton (tenor), and the large attend. 
ance must have been satisfactory to the Society's 
hon. and popular secretary, “Mr.'C, W. Bevis. 





“Foreign Notes. 


—_-! 0 —— 


A curious incident is reported rom Kieff, in 
Russia. On the day fixed for the expulsion of the 
Jews ‘‘Robert le Diable” was announced for per- 
formance at the Opera House. But of the whole 
personnel only the conductor remained. 


* * * 


THE ex-singer Etelka Gerster has bought the 
Palazzo Mezzona in Italy, which for more than two 
hundred and twenty years has been the property of 
the Rossi family. The castle, a sumptuous building, 
is situated on a hill, and surrounded by high old 
cypress trees. It is richly furnished, and the galleries 
and halls are decorated with frescoes of great value. 


* * * 


A youNG Spanish pianist of French musical 
training, with the somewhat doubtfully Spanish name 
of Alberto Jonas, made his pianistic début at Berlin 
lately, and scored a great success. The principal 
number on his programme was the Paderewski. con- 
certo, which New York heard performed by the 
composer, and which is deservedly highly spoken of 
by the Berlin critics. 

se 


THE suggestion of Sir George Grove that the 
original MS. scores of Beethoven's -symphonies 
should be published in facsimile is about to bear rich 
fruit. Messrs. Breitkopf & Hartel inform us that a 
Beethoven Society is in course of formation, with Sir 
George Grove as president, and a committee of 
eminent ‘musicians, for the purpose of reproducing 
by photographic process not only the scores of Beet- 
hoven, but of other composers. The importance and 
interest of the undertaking will, of course, be appepent 
to musicians. 

* * * 


WHEN the Prince of Naples was recently at Copen- 
hagen the “‘ Marseillaise ”. was played instead’ of the 
Italian national anthem by mistake. On his visit. to 
Holland, at the Castle of Loo, the band, present 
struck up ‘‘ Santa Lucia,” taking this to be the Italian 
march. The next evening the royal visitor was 
present at the Theatre Royal, at The Hague. Upon 
his arrival, during the second act of ‘* Haydée,” the 
representation was interrupted, and at the first notes 
from the orchestra the whole house rose, believing 
that they were listening to the Italian national 
anthem. When all was over it was discovered that 
the air played was a common military march, After 
all, the only wonder is that not more mistakes of this 
kind are made. 

‘ * * * 


THE Committee on Music of the Chicago World’s 
Fair has, on the recommendation of Mr. Theodore 
Thomas, accepted that gentleman’s wise suggestion, 
and appointed Mr. George H. Wilson, the well- 
known mbisical critic, the editor and publisher of 
Wilson’s Year-Book of Music, and also annotator 
of the Boston Symphony Orchestra programme, to 
the responsible and influential position of secretary of 
that committee, Mr. Wilson will remove to Chicago 
from his present residence, Boston, and will at once 
enter upon the discharge of his duties, ‘* There is,” 
says the Vew York efasiegh Courier, * this to be said 
about. the appoint: :_ Mr. Wilson is fully com- 
petent'to fulfil the ak involved in this position, his 
studies; expériences, and tendencies’ making him 
peculiarly fitted for the occupation. The amount of 
labour that will devolve upon him will be enormous, 
but former positions filled by him have given him 
the routine for executive and administrative duties, 
and he will exert a; beneficent influence inthe right 
direction upon all matters that will come before 
him.” 

ee * & 
Dinector Heiiamspencen- celebrated, oni De- 
cember 1, the fortieth anniversary of, his activity;at. 
the Vienna Conservatory. He received the heastiest 
congratulations and substantial tokens of esteem, on 





THERE has lately been reproduced at the Grand 
Ducal Theatre of Carlsruhe a little opera in one act 
by Méhul, ‘‘Uthal,” which was first given in Paris 
in 1800 ; its peculiarity is that no violins are employed 
in the score, their place being supplied by the violas, 
The work is said to be pretty and a pleasing little 
picture. 
ee 

THERE is no truth in the report that Dr. Hans 
Richter is about to leave Vienna and reside in London. 
He will not quit the Austrian capital for several years, 
as by so doing he would forfeit the pension to which 
he will become entitled at the end of his period of 
service. During the current winter Dr. Richter, as 
in former years, conducts performances at the Im- 
perial Opera House, and also the concerts of the 
Philharmonic Society at Vienna, at which he proposes 
to produce Bruckner’s first symphony. 

* oe O* 

M. BRUNEAU's “‘Le Réve” was produced at the 
Monnaie Theatre, Brussels, on November 12, and 
was received with more favour than might have been 
expected, both by the press and the public. 

see 

THE Polish painter, Theophol Kwiatrowski, died 
at Paris, at the age of eighty-three, He was one of 
Chopin’s most intimate and truest friends, and it was 
in his arms that. the great tone poet expired while in 
the adjoining room the Countess Potocka was singing 
Schubert’s ‘‘ Ave Maria” to the accompaniment of 
the Princess Marceline Czartoriska. 

* ee 

TSCHAIKOWSKY has written a very fine overture to 
Byron’s ‘‘ Manfred,” and Leopold Auer, who directs 
the symphony concerts at St, Petersburg, had the 
happy thought last season to include in the same 
concert Tschaikowsky’s and Schumann’s overtures on 
this subject, for purposes of comparison. 

ee * 

RUBINSTEIN temporarily returned from Dresden to 
St. Petersburg, where he produced a new cantata for 
female voices on the occasion of the silver wedding 
festivities of the Czar and Czarina. Hespends Christ- 
mas in Russia, and afterward takes up his permanent 
abode in Paris. The seventh part of his sacred 
opera, ‘* Moses,” he finished last summer at Dresden, 
and it will shortly appear in print with Barthold 
Senff, of Leipsic. The eighth portion, an ‘‘ Epilogue,” 
is also nearly completed. Rubinstein intends to 
produce the whole work on two consecutive evenings 
during the coming season. 

see 
IN compliment to Mascagni, a new musical paper 
recently started in Italy has been christened 
L’ Amico Frits. 
“* * 

HEkR BRUCKNER has been accorded the degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy, honoris causa, by the University 
of Vienna. The German Universities, it may be 
added, do not grant musical degrees. 

‘oe 
CATULLE MENDés, the great French littérateur, 
recently delivered an enthusiastic Wagner lecture at 
Marseilles at a concert, the programme of which 
contained some excerpts from the master’s works, 
The music and Mendés were alike well received. 
*“* * 


THE treatise on the voice written by Maurel, the 
baritone, which is soon to be published, is exciting 
curiosity in the musical world. | Maurel has spent his 
leisure hours during the last ten years in preparing 
this volume for the press... He asserts that he has 
discovered a law enabling every one. possessing an 
ordinary singing | voice to acqnire the varied colour 
indispensable’ to Aramatic singing. Maurel will 
deliver a series of lectures in London and elsewhere, 
giving vocal illustrations of his system. 
*** * 

A s0N of Ole Ball, about twenty years old, will 
soon make his début in Paris as a violinist, | 

#88 
Tie Berlin Royal Library is particularly rich in 
autograph manuscripts of Mozart. It has over two 
hundred, and among them are the scores of seven 











the part of his namerous friends and former pupils. 





operas and twenty-three symphonies: 
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A Danisu visitor to Count Tolstoi at his country 
seat gives an interesting account of the members of 
the novelist’s family, The eldest son, like the eldest 
daughter, does not share his father’s opinions. This 
son is a doctor of philosophy, and has an appointment 
on the State Prison Board. This young man is 
twenty-seven years of age, a musician, and a composer. 

*“* * 

Daviporr, a comic opera singer of repute in 
Russia, recently had a benefit at Kharkoff. Huge 
posters announced that on this occasion the public 
would be admitted free, but when the doors were 
opened payment was demanded as usual. The popu- 
lace protested and appealed to the evidence of the 
poster. It was brought, and on careful examination 
after ‘‘admitted free” the additional words “as far 
as the box office” were discovered in microscopic 
type. Admiration for Davidoff’s ruse a la Russe 
overcoming their resentment, the good people of 
of Kharkoff acquiesced, paid, and applauded. 

* *O* 

Tue Theatre Flora, of Charlottenburg, lately 
announced: the début of Miss Sophie David, ztat 
fourteen, in the ‘‘ Nozze di Figaro.” 

‘ * * * 

RiMskY-KorsAKOFF’S new opera, ‘‘ Mlada,” will 
have its first production in St. Petersburg. Advanced 
reports predict that it will surpass anything ever pro- 
duced on the Russian stage. 

x * O* 

MASCAGNI's third opera, ‘‘ The Rantzaus,” will be 
produced for the first time at the Pergola Theatre, 
Florence, in October next. The composer is now 
busy upon his fourth opera, the subject of which is 
based upon Heine’s ‘* Radcliffe.” 

* * * 

A NEW opera, ‘‘ Vindice,” by a hitherto almost 
unknown compostr, Masetti, has just been brought 
out with enormous success at the Brunetti Theatre, of 
Bologna, The Bolognese papers are enthusiastic in 
their praise of the young maestro, whom they regard 
as the rival of Mascagni. 

**“* * 

IN referring to the financial results of his farewell 
concerts in London, the Pal/ Mall Gazette said :— 
‘* The price of a pianist is an unknown quantity, but 
the earnings of Paderewski in the three weeks that 
preceded his departure to America afford a striking 
illustration of his unequalled popularity. The Polish 
pianist appeared on nineteen different occasions 
during that period, taking stated fees on eleven 
occasions, and ‘running the show’ on his own risk 
at the other times. The result was a net profit to 
Paderewski of £2430.” 

* ok OK 


Dr. Puiipr Spitta, the excellent Bach biographer 
and professor at the Berlin Royal High School for 
Music, has been created a privy councillor by the 
German Emperor. 

* * 

Moritz Moszkowsk1 has finished his opera, 
‘* Boabdil, the Last King of the Moors,” libretto by 
Karl Wittkowski, and the novelty has been accepted 
by the Berlin Royal Opera House, where it will pro- 
bably be performed in February. 

** & 

FIGNER, of the St. Petersburg Court Theatre, was 
lately so carricd away by dramatic feeling in singing 
‘* Faust,” that he injured the ‘Gretchen” of the 
evening when tearing her from the stage. He was 
fined $120. * 
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HIS list is specially compiled for the 

Magasine of Music by Messrs. Rayner 

& Co., patent agents, 37 Chancery 

Lane, London, W.C., from whom 

information relating to patents may be had 
gratuitously. 

19,444. The facile temporary music and paper 

binder. Algernon James Dymond and 





Harry Morris, 28 Hunsden Road, Monson 
Road, New. Cross, London. Nov. 10th. 

19,465. An automatic music box. Herbert Young 
Dickinson, 56 Gray’s Inn Road, London. 
Nov. roth. 

19,523. A device for actuating steel tongues in 
mechanical musical instruments. Johann 
L. Miiller, Temple Chambers, London. 
Nov. i1th. 

19,722. Improvements in, or applicable to, piano- 
fortes and other keyboard musical instru- 
ments for recording musical composition. 
Frederick William Collins, 27 South- 
ampton Buildings, London. Nov. 13th. 

19,867.. Improvements in the construction of clari- 

.onets. Tom Morrall, 122 Lodge Road, 
Birmingham. Nov. 17. 

20,009. Improvements in keyboard musical in- 
struments. John Wesley Goundry, 16 
Woodbine Road, Gosforth, Newcastle-on- 
Tyne. Nov. 18th. 

20,258. A musical novelty, to be designated ‘‘ The 
Picolet.” John Lineker Greaves, Bank 
House, Ashover, Derbyshire. Nov. 21st. 

20,710. Improved bridge for, stringed instruments. 
John Edwin James Bonn, 37 Chancery 
Lane, London. Nov. 27th. 

21,034. Improvements in ‘musical instruments 
operated by electricity. Paris Eugene 
Singer, 6 Victoria Road, Kensington, 
London. Dec, 2nd. 

21,092. Improvements in musical notation. Mary 
Ann Cooper, 45 Southampton Buildings, 
London. Dee. 3rd. 

Improvements in, and relating to, the 
decorations of pianofortes and ‘all kinds 
of furniture. Jules Rode, 46 Stoke 
Newington Green, London. Dec. 4th. 


21,200 


SPECIFICATIONS PUBLISHED. Pe 
18,803. Hope-Jones, organs, etc., 1890, . ee 
997. Beaton, pros 1891, . °o 7 


11,137. Brown, W. & J. H., violins, ete., 
1891, ‘ ‘ ‘ . Oo 5 
1,167. Royle, printing music, 1891, - 0 9 
The above Specifications Published ‘may be 
had of Messrs. Rayner & Co., patent agents, 
37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C., at the prices 
quoted. 


INJURED. > VOICES. 


R. CHARLES LUNN, Discoverer of 

the Natural Physics of Artistic 

Voice, attends London. For terms, apply 

to Messrs. Ricorpi, Regent Street, W. ; or 
to Mr. Lunn, Edgbaston, Birmingham. 


‘*It remained for a man, who is not only a deep 
thinker and investigator, but a musician, v vocalist, and 
teacher as well, to discover the true action and office 
of the false chords, and their practical value in trainin 








and developing the voice : I refer to Charles Lunn of’ 


England.”"—See Vocal Reinforcement, by Edward 
Myer, principal teacher in New York. Apv. 


FOR SALE. 
© aes THOUSAND fully Paid-up 21 

hing’ Cont a Lenitiea. Music 
Publishin mpan , paying 
10 per cent. Owner going abroad. 


ADORESS— 


BRIGH 
FOR SALE, 


INE-TONED old German VIOLON- 
CELLO, by Daniel Scholtz, 1799. 
Price—including Tourte model bow, case, 
and stand—Z£ to. 
Address— 
“§"” ‘TiveTsHALL SCOLE, NORFOLK. 


aren 
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" Trade ordere for 





JAMES SPELLER: & CO., 


Wholesale Manufacturers of all Kinds of 


MUSIC CASES, ROLLS, AND 
PORTFOLIOS. 


Specialties. 
The GUILDHALL MUSIC OA! 


‘A Conibination of Music Carrier and Music Stan 


The SIMPLEX SIG CASE. 
Constructed 80 that Music can be referred to without being 
taken out of the Case. 


The ACADEMY SE ES. 
‘Strong and Useful ; for Sctiool Use. 
All Cases secured at Corners with our Registered Metal Clips. 





WHOLESALE ILLUSTRATED LIST SENT ON APPLICATION, 


JAMES. SPELLER & CO., 


Wholesale and Export Manufacturing Stationers and 
Music Case Makers, 


4 & 12} CHARTERHOUSE BUILDINGS, 
LONDON, E.C. 





MOSTLY WITHOUT RESERVE. 


QUARTERLY SALE OF, MUSICAL PROPERTY. 

IMPORTANT :TO THE TRADE PROFESSION, 
AND PUBLIC IN GENER 

14 and 16 Mortimer Street, tapos ome ac, London, W. 

About 100 Pianofortes by Broadwood, Collard, Kirkman, 
Brinsmead, Evrard, Hermann, etc.; Organs and Har- 
moniums b: egy De Mason & fa payee Trayser, Cesarini, 
Kelly & s og dog 3 3 Pipe Organs; Violins ; 
Small Gasae Sad usiC, Music Stools, ete. i- together 
with a — of Sundries, being Goods returned from 
Hire, Unredeemed ian Srom Pawnbrokers, and: Sur- 

plus Stocks from Dealers, sent in for positive realisation ; 3 

which witt be sold by Public Auction fs 


Messrs. KELLY & CO., 
At their Mart, as above, 

On WEDNESDAY, 6th January 1892, 
COMMENCING AT TWBLVE O'CLOCK PRECISELY. 
Catalogues may be had post free, and Goods, viewed the day 
prior and morning of Sale. © 


Messrs. STAGG & CO.’s 
SPECIAL BARGAINS FOR OASH. °° 


cate iikcagh tacenn 





PU Bone, Bolroiben, Stank few. Magniteest. sad Tage 
ber, ‘eto.—A’ few Magnificent and Hight 
clas "Upright OX GRANDS andi COTTAGES, by emisent 
ers, 


6o-guinea Neumey oo See eet op 
55-guinea Collard & Collard - +. QT gs 
6o-guinea Brinsmead igighord, check action .. +. 25 gs. 
65-guinea Rud. Ibach Sohn ee 
65-guinea Erard 


2 
125-guinea oi Jron Grand, by ‘Ronisch (Dresden), 7m 
overstrung, full trichord, seven octaves, burr walnut 45 gs. 
Guaranteed perfect. Warranted for Ten Years. 
Messrs. STAGG & CO., poe Resale: ae cape Bh 
Lit Pr I 5a DPN 2 


MER CAN. - ORG ANS. — Extrao 
Bute} Hy ust be SOLD 0 reasonable 





offer saad — 
36-guinea Estey Organ oe ee Pv a os 33. gs: 
55-guinea O » II stops, 7 +. 15 8S 
4o-guinea an, 16 sage, % sets, 2 couplers 16 gs. 
50-guinea Smith Organ, 16 stops, 6 sets of reeds, coupler 18 gs. 
s9-guinea Story & Clark Organ, 7 sets of reeds, 

couplers, etc. -. +. 20 gs. 
34-guinea Karn Bs Tx stops, 4 set, couplers +. I2gs 
45-guinea py Pr 14 gs. 
éo-guinea Karn ere 21 stops, ‘8 sets of reeds, 2 

+. ot gs. 

£100  Dchestual Organ, 6 octaves, vets pe ++ 40.28 
6o-guinea Mason & Hamlin Organ o ge ae Vee 
s5o-guinea Bauer Pedal 16 ae) BGS. 
1oo-guinea Two ne arorcs with, “ sets is Ba ay 8 gs. 
a Tw eet oes "Pedal cial Grane, by nar 
195-1 ° “J 

ico, 90 gs. 


patties oe ei ee epee WO. 
Hisnwesrems 2, Depa, Alexandre, Christophe, : 


Largeand powerful Instruments paca a ne fe gt — 





65-guinea percussion Alexandre, Drawing-room —_ 25 gs. 
55-guinea Alexandre, 15 stops,9 sets 7 18 gs. 
45-guinea Christophe & Etienne $3 *4 “ +s 10 BS 
‘ogunen Cosa pad ae “ 7% oo: 8S gs. 
Cesarini, 1 4 x RL Er €o5 BO 
pa aNd tee = 





roel Two 
guaranteed perfect as new, No reasonal 
Messrs. STAGG & 00., 56 Red Lion 8t. 


Mesare. Kent & C0., Fo mon Nyy 


Advertleements to Busines gies ad 
Office, 8t Martin's House, tndgate Hill, Londén, EOi9% 
Oo 4." aaaaitetietaderiett Sscaahaaamenoead 


aia orice ppc 
“ Abran,” Ritford : 
8." on ert ps aes eines kad ah 
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“THE OLD YEAR AND THE NEW” 


Words and Music by MARIE TRANNACK. 
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